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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Story of Don Juan. 
(From the Brown Papers.) 

A great many years ago, in those days when 
nobles were looked upon by the common people 
as almost of a higher order of beings, and the no- 
bles looked down upon the common people as 
born to do them service, and created but for their 
amusement and pleasure; when the power of 
Spain was felt all over Europe, and the Spanish 
nobleman was as much at home on the banks of 
the Danube or the Rhine as upon the Tagus or 
Guadalquiver; when simple cavaliers were as 
wealthy as princes now, and it was a point of 
honor to cultivate themselves mentally in all the 
learning of the time, and physically in all the ex- 
ercises of chivalry and knighthood; when, how- 
ever, the deepest darkness and bigotry ruled in 
the religious world, and people believed in the 
actual appearance of devils and spirits of hell to 
carry off to their doom extraordinary sinners—in 
those days lived a Spanish nobleman called Don 
Juan. He was distinguished not more for his 
wealth, and intellectual and physical culture, than 
for his personal beauty, fascination of manners, 
nobleness of mien, and for an undaunted courage, 
which never quailed, let what would oppose him 
in the prosecution of his designs. Morally this 
splendid hero was a monster, the whole aim and 
object of whose existence was to employ all the 
means of fascination with which he was so lavish- 








ly endowed, in the destruction of female inno- | 
cence, and in the satisfaction of his depraved and | 


lascivious appetites. 


He had travelled in Italy, | 


France, and Germany, as_ well as throughout his | 
native Spain, and wherever he had been he had 
| of keeping his face concealed—a face so well 


left victims to weep over their folly in trusting 
his smooth words and confiding in his honor. 

In all his travels and intrigues, Don Juan had 
one confidant and inseparable companion, his ser- 
vant, Leporello—a cowardly, cunning, humorous, 
droll knave, who seems to have been born but to 
serve his master, and who, faithless and a rascal 
to all the world beside, followed the Don like a 
faithful hound, ever ready to do his bidding, and 
executing his commands, when too much courage 
was not involved, with an alacrity that showed 
how congenial such a service was to his depraved 
nature. He was in fact so proud of his master’s 
success in destroying female innocence, as to have 
kept a regular register of all whom he had 
ruined—a sort of album in which, as he himself 
said, were to be found 

High-born dame and chambermaid, 
High and low, and all degrees, 
Country girls and duchesses, 
Countesses and marchionesses, 
City madams and princesses, 
Every slze and every shape, etc. 

With the previous history of Don Juan we have 
nothing to do farther than was necessary to give 
an idea of his character, and prepare us for the 
close of his dissolute career. It is the circum- 
stances attending this which form the subject of 
our tale, or rather opera. 

In the same city where Don Juan dwelt, lived 
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a noble lady or severe and dignified beauty, 
whose lofty mind had been cultivated with the 
utmost care, and whose accomplishment in all 
that was womanly rendered her peerless among 
women as was Don Juan among men. Morally 
she was, however, the highest possible contrast to 
him—as reserved and severe in virtue as he was 
abandoned. Her father was commander or gen- 
eral of an order of knighthood, and a man vene- 
rable for his years and virtues. She had been 
wooed and won by Don Ottavio, a rich and noble 
knight, and Donna Anna was now looking for- 
ward impatiently to the day of her marriage, 
when Don Juan in an evil hour cast his lascivious 
eye upon her. The attempt to undermine her 
virtue was one which he instinctively felt would 
be fruitless, and he determined to try some other 
means. Late one evening, taking Leporello with 
him, he made his way secretly into the garden of 
the palace, where, leaving him to watch, he en- 
tered the dwelling of Donna Anna, which was 
distinct from the official palace, in which at the 
time her father was engaged. He found the 
Donna alone, sitting in the darkness, and thinking 
of her lover. Partially concealing his face in his 
cloak, he drew near her; she, never dreaming 
that a stranger could find entrance into the gar- 
den, supposed him to be Ottavio. In a few mo- 
ments she was undeceived, and, shocked and out- 
raged by the insult, she seized and held him with 
almost superhuman strength, at the same time 


erying for help. The Don, startled by such an 


unexpected resistance, struggled to free himself 


from her, and make his escape without being 
recognized. Though he by his superior strength 


made his way again into the garden, the necessity 


known in the city that even he dared not brave 
the consequences, should this insult to Donna 
Anna, her lover, and her family become known— 
prevented him escaping from her grasp. All the 
woman was aroused, and the strength of a man 
imbued her muscles. Her cries in the garden 
were heard in the palace, and her aged father, 
drawing his sword, rushed to her aid. Loosing 
her hold, Donna Anna ran to the room of her 
lover to hasten him to the spot, and take ven- 
geance upon the outrager of their mutual honor. 

This was the moment for Don Juan to escape, 
but for the wrath of the venerable commander. 
He saw in an instant the danger of his situation. 
If he dropped his cloak to defend himself, he would 
be recognized; if he tried to escape, still retain- 
ing his disguise, the old man’s sword was drawn 
to prevent him; in open conflict the old man 
would be but a child in his hands; he could with 
the utmost ease defend himself and escape with- 
out injuring him; but this involved making him- 
self known. He threatened in vain. The Com- 
mander, jealous of his honor, attacked him, and 
Don Juan was at last compelled to drop his cloak 
and draw in defence. Having shown his face, 
the preservation of his secret involved the neces- 
sity of murder, and his sword in an instant pier- 
ced the old man’s heart. He fell. His assassin 











waited a moment to be sure that life was extinct, 
placed his hand upon the faintly-beating pulse 
and heart, and finding that he could never be be- 
trayed by that poor old father, made his escape 
from the garden just before Donna Annaand Don 
Ottavio rushed in from the door of the palace— 
she to find her father dead, he to see his beloved 
and betrothed thus suddenly and cruelly over- 
whelmed with sorrow. For a time her grief was 
inconsiderable, and the tenderest expressions of 
love seeking to comfort her seemed but cold and 
crucl. He besought her to hear him, her aflian- 
ced, and promised to be father, husband, and all 
to her. After the first emotions had subsided, 
Donna Anna arose from the body upon which she 
had thrown herself, and turning to her lover, 
made him swear never to rest until he had sought 
out the murderer and avenged his victim. There 
was as yet no suspicion that he who had so tragi- 
cally interrupted their happiness, and the polished, 
courtly, noble Don Juan were one and the same 
person. 

Time passed away. 
tombed, and a noble equestrian statue in marble 
was erected to his memory. ‘The efforts of Don 
Ottavio had been unavailing to discover the mur- 
derer, and a settled sorrow filled the bosom of 
Donna Anna. In the mean time Don Juan and 
his servant had pursued their old way of life, but 
the murder of Don Pedro seems to have rendered 
them both at times a little uneasy ; for upon a 
certain occasion, some months after that adven- 
ture, the Don, seeing an expression of uneasiness 
upon the face of Leporello, inquired what it was 
The knave, after much hesi- 


The commander was en- 


tlrat troubled him ? 
tation, and after extorting a promise from his 
master not to fly into a passion—in case Don 
Pedro was not mentioned—finally confessed that 
even he was becoming shocked at the life they 
led, and began to lecture the Don upon his disso- 
lute conduct. A significant touch of the sword, 
however, soon put an end to the sermon of Lepo- 
rello, and the sincerity of these, his better feelings, 
was immediately shown. The conversation took 
place in a by-street, and the master followed up 
his threat by informing the servant that he had 
another love adventure in view there. This 
changed the whole current of Leporello’s feelings, 
and he forgot his lecture in his desire te get the 
lady’s name to add to his list. 

But the end of Don Juan’s career is approach- 
Henceforth his designs upon the innocent 
are baffled. Each new attempt but adds to the 
number of such as seek vengeance upon him. 
But though the number of his enemies increases, 
his shrewdness and daring courage are suflicient 
to render their efforts fruitless. One old Spanish 
history of the Don represents him as having made 
a compact with the evil one, by which he was 
made safe from all human enemies. But this idea 
is hardly necessary in the progress of the story 
and its final catastrophe. The idea, which both 
Da Ponte and Mozart seem to have had, is that 
of wickedness triumphant over all human power, 
but doomed the moment the crime of blood was 


ing. 
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added to that of rained innocence. This doom, 
in spite of all the jesting and comicality which 
follow—in spite of the boundless animal spirits and 
good humor of the Don, we feel impends from the 
moment the commander falls; though why we 
feel this 1 know not, unless it be intimated to usin 
the wonderful strains of Mozart. 

We left the Don and his servant in a by-street, 
whither he had come bent upon adding a new 
victim to Leporello’s list. Their conversation 
was interrupted by the approach of a woman, 
whom the Don pronounced at once young and 
handsome, and stepping aside they overheard her 
in soliloquy mourning the loss of honor and the 
baseness of her deceiver. Don Juan, struck with 
her appearance, suddenly approached her with 
pretended offers of friendship, when she, turning 
to him, removed her veil, striking him dumb as he 
saw the face of Donna Elvira, a lady whom in a 
distant city he had ruined; but who, taking a ser- 
vant-girl alone with her, had followed him hither 
in the hope of recovering the love which she fool- 
ishly believed he had once really felt for her. 

To her upbraidings Juan replied in the kindest 
tones, and offered to explain satisfactorily his de- 
sertion, or if she doubted his word he referred her 
to Leporello, whom she might certainly trust. She 
had hardly turned to the servant, when the Don, 
taking advantage of the darkness, hastened away. 
The only explanation Leporello could give her 
was that his master was an abandoned roué, and 
that as he had served her, so had he served the 
vast number of women of all grades and classes, 
whose names and mmiatures he had in the book 
which he produced and showed to her. ‘This in- 
sult stung poor Elvira to madness—her love was 
turned to hate, and she vowed revenge. 

Don Juan, upon leaving her, went out of the 
city to his palace, on his way thither being joined 
again by Leporello. As they approached, they 
found the villagers assembled, making merry and 
dancing before the village inn, which lay not far 
from the gates of the palace, and upon inquiry 
learned that the festival was in honor of the pret- 
ty village maiden, Zerlina, who was to be married 
to a peasant named Masetto. The Don was at 
once struck by the beauty and artless simplicity 
of Zerlina, and determined to make her his vic- 
tim. He at once approached her, asked her 
name, the name of her bridegroom, and offered 
To 
clear the way for the success of his scheme, he in- 
vited all to enter his palace and gardens, and or- 
dered Leporello to show them all hspitality, with 


her, as lord of the manor, his protection. 


a hint to him not te lose sight for a moment of 


“ Masetto. 
was forced away from Zerlina, and into the pal- 


With some difficulty the bridegroom 


ace, leaving the simple girl alone with her des- 
troyer. Don Juan began with flattering speeches, 
assuring her that Masetto was no suitable husband 
for one like her, and succeeded at length, by of- 
ters of his own hand, and promises to make her 
mistress of his chateau, to get her in an evil mo- 
ment to consent to desert her lover, and unite her 
fate to his. 

His triumph, however, was but short. 
rello had hardly left Elvira, after his edifying 
discourse to her upon his master’s character, 


Lepo- 


when she suddenly, moved either by a return of 


tender feeling or by rage, determined also to go 
out to Don Juan’s country residence, and fortu- 
nately for poor Zerlina, she arrived before the 
little inn just at the moment when the simple girl, 








overcome by the fascinations of the cavalier, and 
the prospect of exchanging a cottage for a palace, 
gave her consent to follow her betrayer. Elvira 
hastened at once to rescue her. She declared the 
true character of the Don, who in reply could only 
assure Zerlina that she, Elvira, was an insane 
girl in love with him. Elvira, however, prevailed, 
and Zerlina hastened to join Masetto, Elvira fol- 
lowing her to relate what had happened. 

Don Juan had hardly time to recover himself 
before a new interruption to his schemes, and not 
a very pleasant one, occurred, 

The ill-success which had attended the eftorts 
of Don Ottavio to discover the murderer of Don 
Pedro, had led him and Donna Anna to seek as- 
sistance, and to whom should they apply, if not to 
the noble and brilliant cavalier, Don Juan ? 
With this object in view, they went out of the 
city to his palace, and had already reached the 
village-green, when inthe midst of his efforts to 
cheer his companion, he suddenly beheld the very 
person they sought. Donna Anna instantly ap- 
pealed to him asa knight for his assistance in her 
distress. He perceived that she had no suspicion 
of him as the guilty one, and replied by profuse 
offers of service, and went on to ask her the cause 
IIe might perhaps have 
succeeded in his hypocrisy, had not his ill-for- 


of her grief and distress. 


tune—which, as he complained, made every thing 
that day go wrong—brought a fourth person into 
the interview. This was Donna Elvira, who, as 
Leporello afterward related, came in with Zerlina 
in the midst of the festivity, when some were half- 
intoxicated, and all given up to the influence of 
the hour, and related all that had passed, and ex- 
cited the peasants to vengeance. Leporello had 
waited until she had nearly exhausted herself in 
her denunciations, and then artfully contrived to 
lead her out of the garden-gate, where he shut 
the door and locked it upon her. At this moment 
she came upon the Don in conversation with his 
visitors, and instantly informed them as to his 
true character. Donna Anna was greatly struck 
with the appearance of the stranger, and could 
hardly believe Don Juan’s protestations, that she 
was disordered in her mind. Each word spoken 
by them only bewildered her the more; but when 
the Don became angry, and foreed Elvira away, 
something appeared in his words, the tones of his 
voice, and his manner, which shed a_ horrible 
light into her mind, and showed her in the person 
of the polished cavalier, him who had attempted 
her own honor, and followed up the insult by the 
murder of her father. As soon as the Don left 
them, her horror and detestation of the monster 
found words, and now for the first time she made 
known to her lover his entry into her apartments, 
the attempt ubon her which led to the murder. 
Some proof beyond the mere conviction of Donna 
Anna, however, was necessary before Don Otta- 
vio could charge the rich and high-born Don 
Juan with crimes so despicable as well as revolt- 
ing—crimes which touched his honor as a Span- 
ish noble so nearly. The truth of Donna Elvira’s 
words seemed now made manifest, and they de- 
termined to seek her out, and devise some plan of 
unmasking the Don, and bringing him to punish- 
ment. 

Day was already waning when Leporello came 
out to seek his master. Things had not gone to 
suit him in the chateau, and the old idea of leav- 
ing his service had come up again. He found his 
master in high spirits at his supposed success in 
preventing Elvira from working his ruin, and in 
this frame of mind Leporello’s lugubrious account 
of his treatment of the peasant, especially of Ma- 
setto, and of the appearance of Elvira with Zer- 
lina, was but a subject of laughter for him. The 
thought of so many pretty village maidens in his 
palace at that moment somewhat consoled him for 
the disappointments he had met with during this 
unlucky day, and he determined upon the im- 
pulse of the moment to detain the company until 
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night, and put all thoughts of leaving him out of 
Leporello’s head, by sending him to prepare for a 
grand supper and ball. 

Savage with jealousy and anger, Masetto had 
left the company and gone out into the garden. 
Here poor little Zerlina, now thoroughly repentant 
of her momentary folly, sought him out, and en- 
deavored to win from him a smile of reconcilia- 
tion. At first the young husband would hear no 
excuse, and upbraided her with leaving him, a 
man of such consequence, allured by the arts of 
a villain. She begged forgiveness, assured him 
that the Don had not touched her with the tip of 
his finger, and finally entreated him to punish her 
in any manner he pleased—beat her, kill her, 
only forgive. Such tender entreaty was too 
much for him, and peace was made. At this mo- 
ment the voice of the Don was heard in the 
garden giving orders to the servants. Zerlina, 
overcome with fear, entreated Masetto to fly with 
her, but he misinterpreting her agitation, ordered 
her to remain and meet the Don, while he secre- 
ted himself in an arbor. Don Juan, delighted at 
finding Zerlina again, and alone, upon his en- 
trance with a band of peasants, who passed into 
the banquet, called her from a hiding-place which 
she had vainly sought among the trees, and seiz- 
ing her by the hand, drew her towards the arbor. 
Though baffled by meeting there Masetto, the 
last. person he expected to see, he concealed his 
disappointment, and shielded Zerlina by placing 
her hand in that of her lover, and inviting him in 
to dance with the rest. Masetto was easily per- 
suaded. Perhaps he hoped that he and_ his 
friends might be able to punish the Don for the 
insult he had suffered at his hands; if so, he was 
mistaken, for Don Juan had assembled several 
persons of rank, and the peasantry found them- 
selves powerless to carry out any such project, if 
indeed they had formed it. 

In the mean time, Don Ottavio, Donna Anna, 
and Elvira had determined to be present at the 
banquet, which they could easily do without being 
known, by joining the masks. As they approached 
the chateau, the Don saw them from the window, 
and ordered Leporello to invite them in, little 
dreaming who were concealed behind the domi- 
nos—an invitation of course willingly accepted, 
notwithstanding the anxiety and forebodings of 
Donna Anna. 

The grand saloon presented a splendid specta- 
cle. Three bands of musicians were stationed in 
the three several divisions of the saloon, each 
playing musie appropriate to the movements of 
the different ranks of the guests. In the front 
apartment the nobility and friends of the Don, 
engaged in the stately minuet, in those days the 
mode among the high-born. In the next the 
guests of the rank of citizens moved more live- 
ly in the mazes of the contra-dance; while, still 
beyond, the peasants whirled, intoxicated with 
the fire of the giddy waltz. Coffee, chocolate, 
and sherbet were handed about to the guests of 
distinction, while more fiery liquids were distrib- 
uted among the peasants and the village maidens. 

Don Ottavio and his companions did not join 
the dance; but sitting apart, they followed with 


jealous eyes every movement of the Don. They 
saw his renewed attentions to Zerlina. They 


noted the efforts of Leporello to draw Masetto 
away from her. Don Juan at length claimed her 
hand in a dance —a request which she could not 
refuse. There was asmall apartment opening out 
from the saloon, towards the door of which the 
Don gradually brought his partner in the progress 
of the dance; and at amoment when Masetto had 
been carried away toa distance by Leporello, and 
when he thought no one was observing, by a 
sudden movement he forced her in, Leporello rush- 
ing thither to stand by his master. But Zerlina 
was no longer a willing victim. Her scream rang 
through the saloon high above the sounds of music 
and the shuffling of feet. All wasconfusion. The 
guests in the front saloon, save Don Ottavio and 
his companions, knew not what to thnk. Not so 
Masetto and the peasants. They had been for- 
warned by Elvira, and were prepared with sticks 
and clubs. To seize these and burst open the 
door was the work of amoment. Zerlina was res- 
cued, and Don Juan was forced to confront his 
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probable surmise that they were on this occasion. 

What the lyrie drama gained by this opera in 
elegance of melody, in models of love songs in 
rich concerted music, and varied finales, is the 
question at present, and that we are well able to 
determine. While all the popular melodies of the 
comic operas coeval with “ Figaro” (tunes which 
were regularly transferred from the theatre to the 
street musicians) are lost, not a note of that com- 
position has faded; and when reproduced, it still 
finds as many enthusiastic admirers as acomedy of 
Shakespeare. The combination of playfulness 
and grace which predominates in it imparts to 
“ Figaro,” according to some critics, a more decid- 
ed Mozartean character than any other of his 
works. Every one may certainly find in it some- 
thing to please. The musician, for instance, 
listens with delight to the bass of the first duet, or 
to the admirable instrumentation of the song in 
which the page is trying on the cap. What 
wealth of beauty in places comparatively unno- 
ticed! Those who like to combine delightful 
music with a laugh may find both in the duet in 
which Susanna describes the behavior of the 
count when her bridegroom is gone on his travels. 
The deprecatory interjections of poor Figaro, 
“ Susanna pian, pian!” call up the most pleasant 
recollections. It were endless to pursue this opera 
through all its materials for pleasure. 

The favorite piece of the composer was the 
sestetto: Riconosci in questo amplesso. 

Kelly, who claims to have sung “ Crudel 
perché” with the composer, just as it had fallen 
fresh from the pen, gives a lively account of the 
first rehearsal. Alluding to this occasion, he 
observes: “ T remember Mozart was on the stage 
with his crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat, 
giving the time of the music to the orchestra. 
Figaro’s song: ‘Non piti andrai, farfallone amor- 
oso,’ Benucci gave with the greatest animation 
and power of voice. I was standing close to 
Mozart, who, sotto voce, was repeating ‘ Bravo! 
bravo! Benucci ;’ and when Benucci came to the 
fine passage : ‘ Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria 
militar,” which he gave out with stentorian lungs, 
the effect was electricity itself, for the whole of 
the performers on the stage, and those in the 
orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling of delight, 
vociferated, ‘Bravo! bravo! maestro; viva! 
grande Mozart!’ Those in the orchestra I thought, 
would never have ceased applauding, by beating 
the bows of the violins against the music desks. 
The little man acknowledged, by repeated obei- 
sances, his thanks for the distinguished mark of 
enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him.” What 
a transition this, from the midnight solitudes in 
which, animated by a great idea, he could not rest 
till he had delivered himself of it! Had it been 
the acclamation of a crowded house at a perform- 
ance, instead of a spirited scene at a rehearsal, it 
might have been better ; still, it was the voice of 
truth, which he seldom heard save in his own 
music. 





“The Huguenots” in New Orleans. 


One ot the best operatic critics of New York, where 
they think they know “what’s what” in these matters, 
says that “no sagacious opera manager in America 
will often attempt to place Meyerheer on the stage. 
His operas are written for rare voices, and without 
such they are miserable failures. Bassos profundissi- 
mos, like Formes, can alone sing Afarcel in ‘Les Hu- 
gernots,’ and Bertram in ‘Robert le Diable.’ Be- 
sides, it costs (and impresarios well know what we 
mean by this word) a plum to mount properly one of 
his operas. The orchestra and chorus must be doub- 
led. Scene painters, scene shifters, and supernumer- 
aries innumerable must be called into requisition.” 

This is true enough of opera management in those 
cities where the opera is only an occasional affair, and 
not, as it is with us, in New Orleans, a fixed institu- 
tion. Here, all the requisites described by the critic 
we quote are to be found, every season. We have the 
“basso profundissimos,” to sing the Marcels and the 
Bertrams, tenori robustissimi to sing the Foberts and 
the Raouls, soprani altissimi to sing the Marguérites, 
the Valentines and the Jsabelles, and all the rest. As 
to the question of “‘cost’’ in the getting up, it is not a 
troublesome one at the Orleans, for these operas have 
been handsomely “mounted” on our stage for many 
years, being regular stock pieces of the theatre. We 
have no need to “double” the orchestra, for it is al- 





ways sufficiently large, numerous and capable. And 
so is the chorus. To enjoy Meyerbeer, he should be 
seen and heard as he is presented at our French thea- 
tre, under French management, by French artists, and 
in the French language. Picayune, Nov. 30. 





Orteans Taratre.—A full house—including but 
few ladies, however—greeted the first performance, 
last evening, at the above theatre, of Meyerbeer’s chef 
deurre, “The Huguenots.” It is a test-piece at all 
times for tenor, prima donna and basso, and the sey- 
erity of the trial was the greatest, as it included also 
the first appearance of a new prima donna, M’lle La- 
franque, and the real debut of the new basso, Mr. 
Taste. With some slight hitches here and there in 
the piece—to be expected in a first performance, un- 
der the cireumstances—the opera was excellently giv- 
en. The choruses and grand concerted pieces, in par- 
ticular, evinced manifest improvement—the “ Rata- 
plan” and “Poniard Benediction” being particularly 
well done. 

M’lle Cordier’s Marquerite was a delightful person- 
ation, in looks, graceful acting and brilliant vocaliza- 
tion. Her appearance at the opening of the second 
act was the very picture of vouth and gaiety, and one 
might well imagine the fascinating effect on the 
young Huguenot noble, Raoul, of so charming 
an appiration of coquettish beauty, in all the splen- 
dor of royal costume. The “Ah! si j’étais coquette !” 
was given with bird-like lightness and a gushing rich- 
ness of pearly notes that fairly enraptured the audi- 
ence. 

M’me. Vadé’s Page was a pleasing and successful 
personation. 

Delagrave, early in the evening, showed evident 
signs of hoarseness and weakness, but in the impas- 
sioned fourth act he rose to all his former strength, 
and sang with a mingled power and sympathetic ex- 
pression that surprised the audience. 

It is unfair to judge a performer on his first appear- 
ance, where it is evident he labors under the paralyz. 
ing influences usually attendant on such an appearance. 
We will merely say that Mr. Taste has a full, clear, 
flexible basso voice, well cultivated, whose volume 
could not be judged of—although now and then the 
singer gave proof of sufficient capability of expression 
and dramatic power. He will undoubtedly improve 
on a better acquaintance. 

The prominent feature of the evening was the com- 
plete and unexpected success of M’lle. Lafranque. As 
she quietly came down the stage, in the second act, 
she was received with chilling coldness. Her person- 
al appearance is somewhat against her; she is thin, 
and has a pale, sickly look, and her dress at first was 
disadvantageous. Her uncourteous reception was 
soon changed into astonished admiration, when her 
clear, full, powerful voice was heard, and in the grand 
scenes between her and Marcel and Raoul, in the third 
and fourth acts, the frail form and pallid countenance 
of the performer showed themselves imbued with that 
glow and energy which seize uponthe listener and bind 
him fast to every note and look and gesture of the 
singer. M’lle. Lafranque forgets the audience, and 
gives herself up to the spirit of her part, exaggerating 
nothing, however, and casting over her presentation, 
in its most passionate moments, the charms of femi- 
nine grace and delicacy. Picayune, Dec. 2. 





Letter about Robert Franz. 
A correspondent of the New York Musical World, 
fresh home from Germany, writes : 


As Ronert FRANz’s name as a composer ranges 
now among the highest in Germany, and his compo- 
sitions having received already in Boston a hearty 
welcome, your readers will receive, perhaps with in- 
terest, a few extracts from my journal in relation to 
that excellent man. 

Robert Franz is the son of a “ Hallore,” a tribe of 
Wendish origin, who, centuries ago, owned the Salt 
Springs at Halle, and work them to this day. Peen- 
liar dress, customs, and certain privileges distinguish 
them from the German race. He must be about 40 
years old, but loves the society of young men of tal- 
ent and spirit, and although odd to the last degree in 
mien and manner, he is highly esteemed and warmly 
loved by the refined and intelligent portions of Halle. 
Tlis tall, loose limbs find it diffieult to follow his head, 
which is always in advance of the perpendicular line, 
and which bears, to counterbalance this abnormal po- 
sition, a high stove-pipe hat of unbrushed texture, far 
back on the neck. He lisps most unmusically, sings 
with contorted features and a strange Shanghai-voice, 
and is equally famous in discussing the merits of a 
musical performance and a glass of genuine Bavarian 
beer of the “ Aulmbach ” denomination; and yet, 
within the rough shell reigns a soul of poetry and a 
highly cultured mind. As director of the “ Sing 
Academie,” he is noted for his good-natured rough- 





ness; when ladies complain of it he tells them in a 
cool manner: “Ladieth, I thscold your voiceth, not 
you.” 

After the appearance of opus 8, he sat at the piano, 
Jutivs ScHaFrrer, now Music Director at Schwerin, 
my brother Theodore, and several other friends 
around him, singing to them with that remarkable 
voice, his glorious song, “ Die Gewitternacht,” which 
combines the raging of the storm with the wild pas- 
sion of an unhappy love, dissolving the one into a 
gentle rain, the other in tranquilizing tears. When 
he came to this point he turned around and ex- 
claimed in an undertone, unconscious of the ludic- 
rous prosaic effect : “lear je ! how it dripsth !” 

In conclusion of this already too-long letter, a few 
words in regard to the above mentioned Julius Schaf- 
fer. It was my good fortune to be invited to a pri- 
vate musical matinée at Halle,where he plaved, among 
other pices, some numbers from his opus 1, Fantasie 
Stiicke, which I would heartily recommend, together 
with opus 3 and 4, to all pianists who have heart, 
ears, eyes and hands for the “ music of the future.” 
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Italian Opera. 

We have had a week of it, and on the whole a 
rich one. From Thursday evening of last week, 
there have been six performances in seven days, 
in the course of which the most sceptical person 
must have been satisfied of the rare resources of 
Mr. Uniman’s large and splendid company. 
In amount, variety and average excellence of 
personal talent ; in wealth of accessories, in com- 
pleteness of orchestra and chorus, and in the va- 
riety and interest of its repertoire, it certainly 
surpasses any troupe that we have had before. 

The opening night was, of course, Mlle. Prcco- 
LOMINI’s, — that bewitching natural little charm- 
er having been all along put forward, in the plan 
of the campaign, as the manager’s best. card, the 
one sure to win. She has been most extrava- 
gantly praised, no doubt, in advertisements and 
libretto prefaces; grouped with the great stars, as 
Grisi, Sontag, Bosio, and even Malibran and 
Jenny Lind! pronounced not only a charming 
little singer and actress, but the lyric genius of 
the age,— simply because the general public is 
always ready enough to mistake a pleasing talent 
for genius; and by all the arts of reclame has she 
been magnified in a way that would be quite 
fatal to her successful debut in any intelligent 
community, were it not that she decidedly has cer- 
tain charms of her own, not necessarily of the 
highest kind, in rare perfection. Take her for 
just what she is, she isa remarkably fine specimen 
of that. It is simply absurd to name her with 
the great prima donnas — at least now; but she 
may be, she is, for all that, a charming singer and 
a delightful actress in her way. This every one 
acknowledged at her debut in La Traviata. 
Criticism was disarmed. Criticism could but 
smile at the idea of having anything to do there ; 
to pull out its nice scales, with a grave face, were 
a joke. For anything so simply childlike, so 
naive, fresh, spontaneous, so pretty and fascina- 
ting in its way; anything done with such entire 
unreserve and passionate love of the occupation, 
one sees very seldom in these days of ours. It is 
perhaps rash to guage the depth of nature of an 
artist and predict all her possibilities, from one 
performance or one season of performances; but 
we cannot help suspecting that, were the nature 
greater, were the talent of a deeper, rarer kind, 
something more akin to genius and imagination, 
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there would "perhaps be less completeness of ex- 
pression, less of the charm of unreserve, and far 
less of that “ infinite assurance ” — charming as it 
was, and never overstepping bounds of modesty 
and grace, we cheerfully admit — by which this 
piccolo of a prima donna, setting her own stand- 
ard, in spite of all our memories and results of 
critical reflection, renewed with us the triumph 
she has enjoyed everywhere. 

We cannot enter the lists with the glib writers 
who have turned over the whole vocabulary of 
delicate phrases and fancies to describe Picolomi- 
ni; we should surely be beaten if we attempted it. 
I{er description has been for a month in all the 
newspapers, and we need not to alter or to add to 
it. The charm is in the first place that of youth— 
an incalculable advantage, adding many ciphers 
to the right side of any unit of positive talent. 
Then that sunshiny vivacity and good nature, 
animating the petite prettiness and plumptitude 
of person, so delighted to act itself out, so fond of 
the full sunshine of applauding publics, rushing to 
the foot-lights by a childlike attraction, singing 
and gesticulating right into you, acting personal- 
ly to every one of her audience :—all genuine as 
possible so far as it goes. Then a delightful voice, 
remarkably sweet and musical, clear and pure and 
liquid, highly sympathetic, lending itself to each 
emotion that she would portray, so truly that she 
even cries in music; but withal a small, fine 
voice, limited in compass, limited in power, which 
obviously precludes anything like lyrical gran- 
deur; and yet one wonders that the little voice 
makes itself heard and felt so palpably, even more 
than he-does at its sweetness and its flexibibility- 
Then she is a good singer; she has the art of 
using her voice ia a much higher degree than 
critics toldus. She sings always true, with grace 
of style and just expression ; with plenty of exe- 
cution for all the best purposes, although wisely 
avoiding difficult bravura passages, as in this very 
Traviata, which we confess we do not consider 





any loss, so long as what she does give is consis- 
tent, graceful and complete. Were it an air of 
Mozart, we should be sticklers for a literal fidelity 
to text. 

Then she is a born actress—at least within a 
certain native range of character ; and if she 
has not genius, she has talent, a plentiful deal of 
what is called smartness; a good head; quickness 
of perception, at least of the external kind, ready 
power of imitation, extending (as we shall see) 
even toa clever rendering of intense and some- 
what complex tragic parts—added to all which a 
very resolute little will of her own, an unfail- 
ing zest in all that interests and actuates her, and 
an intensity in such passion as she knows,—an in- 
tensity at any rate in her prime key-note passion, 
that for representing passions—so that her facul- 
ties are ever strung for action, and it is no wonder 
that she captivates an audience. But she is an 
artist ; there is a rare harmony of song and action 
in her, as in Mme. Colson, though her concep- 
tions are by no means of so high and so refined a 
stamp. 

Of her impersonation. of Violetta, the Traviata, 
we must say that it showed amazing cleverness, 
although by no means the best that we have seen 
and heard. In the first scene she takes the char- 
acter into her own element; she makes it playful, 
arch, coquettish ; plays at love, in an extremely 
pretty, sprightly, but yet rather common-place 
way}; pert, and smart, and much at home in cer- 
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tain pretty tricks, the common-places of a co- 
quette,—tossing the little head, flirting the little 
handkerchief, and all the little et ceteras that 
common audiences delight in,—singing it, too, 
most charmingly ;—but evidencing no depth, no 
such intrinsic superiority of nature to the false 
sphere in which she moves, as to at all justify the 
subsequent development of real love and the high 
moral interest of the last scenes. Yet we could 
only wonder at her cleverness, her really expres- 
sive singing and action throughout all that serious 
sequel. 

Our old friend BriGNout, with his delicious 
tenor, sang the lover’s musi¢ touchingly, with 
more of earnestness than usual. The part of Ger- 
mont Pere was sustained by Sig. FLOoRENZA (his 
first appearance here) who has a rich and power- 
ful baritone, and sings like a superior artist ; but 
his gesticulation and his make-up were grotesque. 
Among the secondary characters were Herr 
MUveELLLER (as Physician), Herr Quint (or Sig. 
QvINTO), and various other Germans as well as 
Italians, who, with the remarkably fine chorus 
(more numerous, euphonious and well-trained 
than we have ever had before) made up a capi- 
tal voeal ensemble. The orchestra was by far the 
best we ever had in opera; numbering about 
fifty instruments, and comprising our best local 
talent with additions from New York. There 
was a noble body of strings ; the reed instruments 
blended with uncommon beauty, and the brass 
(a generous allowance) was well subdued. Sig. 
Mvzio, the conductor, shewed a quiet, sure, in- 
telligent mastery of the whole combination. With 
such an orchestra we had hoped to discover more 
of musical idea and substance in the Traviata, 
But the music still 
seemed empty, scarcely justifying such an or- 


than we had done before. 


chestra. 

On Friday evening another large and brilliant 
audience were assembled eager for “ the Hugue- 
nots.” But Mlle. Pornset was ill, and at the 
eleventh hour the play was changed to Donizet- 
ti’s Figlia del Reqgimento, with more of the picolo 
to console our disappointed hopes of the colossal. 
The announcement was taken in good part, when 
it was found that Mlle. PrccoLomint, with char- 
acteristic kindness had come to the rescue of the 
manager in this dilemma, and, better still, that the 
great basso of the world, Cart Formegs, had 
consented to appear for once in so subordinate a 
role as that of the old sergeant. The first sight of 
Formes, with a few ringing notes of his voice, and 
his brisk military salute, electrified the house. It 
was clear in an instant that the man was _ tho- 
roughly alive, that Formes was in the most com- 
plete sense there. He acted the old soldier to the 
life, and put life and spirits into all about him. 
The music of the part is not much, but he gave 
that little admirably, and was perfect in all the 
retitative and musical declamation, an@ in such 
concerted pieces as that rapid trio in the last 
scene, which is a very palpable and clever imita- 
tion of Rossini’s Zitti, zitti, piano. It was incom- 
parably the best Sulpizio we ever had upon our 
stage. And then the Figlia herself, pert, playful, 
smart, vivacious, joyous little PrccoLomINI, now 
all alive before you in her own proper character. 
What a witch of a child she seemed! so full of 
dashing confidence and talent. How running 
over with sunshiny good nature and frankness! 
How she glories in the regiment, in the general 








sympathy, and above all in that of the audience, 
rushing to the foot-lights with a child’s delight, 
innocently charmed with the sense of her own 
power in occupying general attention! The gay 
and brilliant melodies were nicely sung, and alto- 
gether it was a unique and charming piece of musi- 
cal comedy, dashed with some true touches of 
sentiment. The spoiled child’s roguery with the 
old pedant aunt in the music lesson was the 
cleverest and truest: part of it. 

For Tonio we had a new tenor, Sig. TAMARO, 
physically of the same type with Labocetta, but 
young, with a much fresher voice, sweet and 
telling, and fair execution. The part suited him 
well. The chorus of soldiers was capital. Alto- 
gether, it was the best performance we have yet 
had of this sparkling opera. 





On Saturday afternoon La Figlia was repeated, 
followed by the first act of Norma, in which Mme. 
LABORDE astonished everybody by the marvel- 
lous perfection of her rendering of Casta diva. 





Monday evening. Another disappointment. 
For Piccolomini in Lucia, and in the little comic 
opera, La Serva Padrona, by Paisietlo, was substi- 
tuted Lucrezia Borgia — probably for reasons be- 
yond the manager's control. There were marked 
signs of discontent, which soon yielded before the 
rich music of that favorite opera, illustrated by 
such an orchestra and chorus; with the curiosity 
to witness how her little ladyship would make 
out, leaving her native element of the coquettish 
soubrette, to assume the tragic, proud airs of the 
Borgia, and with the certainty of something 
splendid and commanding in the duke Alfonso of 
Herr Formes. The Luerezia of PrccoLomint 
was certainly, in its way, an astonishing triumph. 

You could not forget the child all the while, 
but you wondered to see how admirably the child 
caught and reflected in that limpid mirror of her 
imitative nature, in miniature, most of the tradi- 
tional points and features of that part as por- 
trayed by the great prima donnas. Some points, 
too, were’ original and striking —arts of effect, 
cleverly conceived and executed, but not to be 
accounted flashes of imaginative treatment. 
Such was the wicked glow of triumph on her 
face with which she met the Duke, as she covered 
the escape of her son. But there was an inten- 
sity and a variety of passionate expression in her 
whole impersonation, voice finely corresponding, 
especially in the great Trio scene, by which she 
grew immensely in the faith of her audience in 
her lyric possibilities. FFormes was majestic, 
grandly declamatory, but perhaps hardly enough 
polished in his impersonation of the Duke. Both 
were superbly dressed. BriGNowr sang well as 
GENNARO. Mme. Guronr made but a tame, 
phlegmatic Orsini, with a mezzo soprano voice, 
which she used indifferently well. 





On Tuesday evenlng the Boston Theatre was 
crowded with a brilliant and cultivated audience. 
Meyerbeer’s colossal opera, “The Huguenots,’”’ came 
this time without fail, and more than answered every 
expectation. For though it was the first hearing of 
the “ Huguenots ”’ in Boston, few were unfamiliar with 
the Meyerbeer-ian characteristics, and we had heard 
Meyerbeer discussed and his position among great 
composers long since settled, as being that of a musi- 
cian of most energetic talent, a wonderful master of 
effects and mighty combinations, one who crowds 
more thought and study, more audacious novelty into 
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enraged guests. For a moment, he endeavored 
to turn their suspic ions upon Leporello, and drew 
his sword, as if to punish him for his audacity ; but 
Don Ottavio, to whom now the guilt of Juan was 
clear, assured him that this was too shallow a de- 
vice. Unmasking themselves, Don Juan saw 
before him those very persons whom of all men he 
had most reason to fear. The guests of his own 
rank who were present, with the instinct of caste, 
drew their swords and protected him from the 
assaults of the peasants, while Don Ottavio made 
known his crimes and infamy. For a moment, his 
bold spirit quailed; but recovering himself, he 
gave Leporello a secret charge. Keeping his as- 
sailants at bay, and braving the scorn and indig- 
nation which were heaped upon him from all sides, 
he stood his ground until his servant returned and 
secretly conveyed a pair of leaded pistols into his 
master’s hand. Whether Don Ottavio, with the 
aid of the cavaliers then present would have inflict- 
ed deserved punishment on the spot, is not clear. 
If this was the intention, it was defeated by Don 
Juan, who suddenly dropped his sword, and forget- 
ting all the dictates of chivalry, fired his pistols 
among his guests, and in the consequent contusion 
rushed through the crowd and escaped. 
[Conclusion next week.} 


— .eo>- - 
eit nee on Singing in Schools. 
(From the London Musical Gazette, Oct. 30.) 


The conference, called together by the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association, was very well attended, the 
lecture theatre of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Aldersgate street, heing crowded. Not 
less than six hundred persons could have been 
present, comprising the teachers of many of the 
training colleges and schools of London and its 
vicinity. 

Mr. Curwen, the president of the association, 
explained the object of the conference to be the 
promotion and diffusion of singing in schools. 
He believed that, however various the methods 
employed, there would be no difference of opin- 
ion as to the importance of the end in view. In 
order to promote free discussion, teachers gene- 
rally had been invited, regardless of denomina- 
tional distinction. He ended by proposing Mr. 
Hickson, whom he called the “ Father of School- 
music in England,” as chairman. The motion 
having been seconded, and carried by acclamation, 
Mr. W. E. Hickson, of Fairseat, Kent, took the 
chair. 

To facilitate the business of the mecting a se- 
ries of four resolutions had been previously pre- 
pared, and were now submitted to the meeting. 
The first of these, referring to the fitness of vocal 
music to promote the healthy development of the 
organs of voice, and to supply a brief recreation 
in the course of school studies, was moved by Mr. 
White, of Spitalfields, who observed that he had 
during the last twenty years tried four or five 
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purpose. 
Mr. Crampton, in a very sensible speech, moved 
the second resolution, affirming that an important 








stems, and now, in the Tonie Sol-fa, was glad | 
to say he had got hold of one which answered his | 


advantage to be derived from singing in schools | 


was the fixing just sentiments on the’ memory, by 
the combination of good poetry with good music. 
He observed that he was glad the notion was los- 
ing ground that children should sing nothing but 
hymns. He thought there was little danger that 
in’avoiding the Scylla of excessive religious sing- 
ing they would fall into the Charybdis of excess- 
ive secular singing. Ife wished to see a good bal- 
lad literature for boys. They could not always 
be singing moral essays, or such words as “ Dee “p= 
er, deeper, let us delve,” the delving being ear- 
ried on in the mines of knowledge. (Laughter.) 
Songs for boys, similar to nursery rhymes for in- 
fants, were at present a great desideratum. 

In order to show his idea of a combination of 
good poetry with good music, Mr. Crampton ex- 
hibited a small volume of school songs which he 
had published. He was not alone, however, in 

taking advantage of this cheap method of adver- 
tising. 

The third resolution was moved by I 
ton, of the Model Schools, Borough- road. 


Mr. Lang- 
Tt 





| of whose system their 


journment had taken place upon the discussion of 
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referred merely to the attainments that (irrespee- 
tive of any partic ‘ular syste m) should be requ ired 
from all students leay ing training colleges. 

These three resolutions having been respec- 
tively seconded by Messrs. Curwen, Daintree (of 
Highbury College), and Murby (of the Normal 
College, 3orough-road), were put to the meeting 
and unanimously carried. Our readers will per- 
ceive from the nature of these resolutions that 
little opportunity was given to would-be dispu- 
tants, though ample latitude for speech-makers. 
Thus it was fully half-past nine before Mr. Til- 
leard (of the Council-oflice) proposed the fourth 
resolution, which was the real question of the 
evening, being upon the method best calculated 
to produce the desired end. Ie observed, that 
in every method that was scientifically truthful 
there must be a recognition of the fundawental 
truth, that all major scales are formed upon the 
same type. Any system which took scale after 
scale and repeated the same course of training 
on each was erroneous, and entirely opposed to 
the Pestalozzian prine iple, that every successive 
step should be in reality a generalization. Mr. Til- 
leard was proceeding still further when Mr. Cur- 
wen proposed the adjournment of the meeting 
till that day fortnight. The motion, being put, 
was carried by a considerable majority, and the 
meeting was about to separate, when Mr. G. W. 
Martin (conductor of the National School Choral 
Festival) rose and said he could not let that meet- 
ing carry away with them the idea that he had 
been tacitly consenting to what had been said in 
favor of the Tonie Sol-fa system. As he could 
not possibly attend the adjourned meeting, he 
wished to say a few words then. He disapproved 
of the Tonic Sol-fa notation. They must in time 
come to the old notation. (Cries of “ No, no!”) 
In fact, he understood Mr. Curwen to say that he 
regarded the new notation as an introduction to 
the old. (Hear, hear from Mr. Curwen.) 
He (Mr. Martin) maintained that the former was 
not so easy as the latter. Syllables were not in- 
tended originally methods of distinguishing 
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sounds, and the adoption of them for that purpose 
only created confusion. Sounds were represented 
simply by lines and spaces, by He 
then gave a practical illustration of this, by get- 
ting the audience to sing an octave, which he 
pointed out, using one of his hands as a stave. 
Le concluded by strongly recommending the old 
notation. 

After thanks had been voted to the chairman, 
the conference adjourned. 

We had forgotten to state that between the 
second and third resolutions a dozen boys and 
girls (instructed on the Tonic Sol-fa system), as- 
sisted by two or three gentlemen, sang one or two 
pieces for the amusement of the audience. 


not notes. 





The performance, however, was far from being 
good. The Mountain Boys’ Song, of which they 


only sang one verse, commenced on F and ended 
on E flat. We are glad to see that in some of 
their later publications the Tonie Sol-fa Associa- 
tion are rendering tardy justice to Miss Glover, 
rs is but a modification. 


This conference re ainenl led on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 8d, at the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 165 Aldersgate 
street. The attendance was very similar to that 


on the previous oceasion. Mr. Hickson again 
took the chair. Before the discussion was re- 
sumed, a class, consisting of about thirty boys 
and girls, was subjected to tests of sight-singing | 
from the tonie sol-fa modulator, in addition to 
which Mr. J. T. Tilleard wrote, on a blackboard, 
an easy tune in B natural, modulating into F 
sharp, which they sang very satisfactorily. The 
chairman then opened the business of the even- 
ing by reminding the conference that the ad- 


the fourth resolution, viz. : 


“ That, in the opinion of this conference, all meth- 
ods which aim at usefulness in schools should possess 
the following qualifications : 

“They should be scientifically truthful. They 
should be progressive : always proceeding from the 
less to the more difticult,—introducing new topics in 
such a manner as to sustain a freshness of interest,— 
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and enabling the teacher to take one truth at a time, 
and to assist his pupils in discovering it. The lessons 
and exercises should be in themselves attractive ; such 
as will, for their own sake, be loved and remembered 
by a child. Such methods should also be easy to 
teach, —making small demands upon either the phys- 
ical powers of the teacher or the invaluable time of 
the schools.” 


Mr. Tilleard then renewed the debate by re- 
stating upon what principles, in his opinion, the 
teaching of music should be conducted. There 
should be a well-known and recognized terminol- 
ogy, and one universal musical language or nota- 
tion; so that musical persons of the most opposite 
systems might thoroughly understand each other 
on musical subjects. The resolution, having been 
seconded by Mr. Myers, was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. Mr. Curwen then 
(having previously stated his intention) moved 
the following series of resolutions : 


“1. That, in accordance with the opinions just ap- 
proved by the conference, no system of teaching to 
sing can be a good one which does not accustom its 
pupils to measure intervals from the tonic or key-note. 
Hence the failure of Mr. Hullah’s method. 

“2, That the chief difficulty of carrying out this 
tonic principle arises from the frequency of modula- 
tion, or change of key, in the higher styles of music ; 
that this difficulty appears almost insuperable when 
the pupil of such methods as Mr. Hately’s of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Jackson’s of Bradford, or Mr. Turner’s 
of London (which are all contined to the established 
notation) wishes to sing classic musie at first sight— 
such a pupil being obliged, then, to leave tonic sol-fa- 
ing and have recourse to what may be called chro- 
matic sol-faing. ‘That the tonic sol-fa system of in- 
terpreting the keys (in this kind of music), and ex- 
pressing them in a new notation, is to be regarded, 
at present, only as an experiment ; but that this diffi- 
culty of the tonie method is confined to the higher 
style of music, and need not give any anxiety to the 
school teacher. 

“3. That, as in all good teaching the sign should 
be regarded as entirely suhordinate to that which it 
signifies (the object of the instructor being to teach 
the thing itself, and only subordinately the marks or 
names by which it is known), it is not ‘ teacher-like ’ 
to object to the methods of Niigeli, Natorp, Wald- 
mann, Miller, Schade, Auberlin, Gall, Byrce, Jeu de 
Berneval, Chevé, or Miss Glover, that they have em- 
ployed some new notation (of figures,. symbols, or 
letters) in order to attract the exclusive attention of 
their pupils to the great principle of key relationship 
in their early lessons on intervals ; if it canbe shown 
that the pupils do learn the thing music more truth- 
fully or more quickly, or obtain music at a very much 
cheaper rate, and therefore more abundantly, by the 
help of these new notations than without them. 
This conference, however, recommends that those 
school teachers who edopt new notations for this pur- 
pose should not neglect to, introduce the pupils of 
their higher classes to that notation of music which 
established in general use throughout the 











is how 
world.” 


After expressing an opinion, founded on his 
own personal observation, that the advocates of 
the old principle of sol-faing were becoming 
less numerons every day, Mr. Curwen observed 
that Mr. Tullah’s system did not flourish in 
schools. There, generally, it assumed the shape 
of certain unused sheets, in certain dusty cup- 
boards. In his (Mr. Curwen’s) resolutions, refer- 
ence was made to the methods of Mr. Turner, 
Mr. Hately, and Mr. Jackson. These gentlemen, 
though they sol-faed from the key-note, seemed 
afraid to leave the old notation, and consequently, 
in classical music, became involved in great difli- 
culties. To give an idea of these, he would state 
that in Israel in Egypt, which contained 1,752 
bars of music, there were about 230 changes of 
key, or, on an average, one change to 7} bars. 
The average in Bac h’s Motet, No. 5, was one 
change to every 7 bars. Was there any musician 
in the world whe could read off such modulations 
at first sight ? (Cries of “ Yes.”) Well, suppose 
there were a hundred, that would not answer his 
purpose—he must have thousands upon thousands 
—he wanted the people to sing. He regretted 
that Mr. Martin, at their former mee ting, spoke 
of the tonic sol-fa as his (Mr. Curwen’ s) inven: 
tion. It was entirely due to the genius and en- 
ergy of Miss Glover. (Cheers.) Mr. Martin had 
stated that they taught by ear alone. He (Mr. 
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Curwen) contended that no man could be taught 
to sing in the first instance except through his 
ears; after which, signs of some kind would be 
indispensable. He allowed, with Mr. Martin, 
that syllables would not teach differences of 
sound, but when the pupil became acquainted 
with these differences, syllables were of use in 
naming them. He had tried many plans before 
he adopted the present one. It was the only one 
that answered. It was like loosing the tongue of 
a dumb man. In speaking of the old notation 
he stated that it could be acquired in a day by 
any one acquainted with the tonic sol-ta system. 
In addition to these advantages, cheapness should 
not be forgotten. The nineteen numbers of Mr. 
Martin’s “ Two-a-Penny Part-songs” cost 1s. 7¢., 
but in the tonic sol-fa notation, 4$d. would cover 
the expense, and “ Kight-a-Penny Part-songs ” 
would etal the title. The publisher would 
enjoy the same profit, and the purchasers four 
times as much music. 

Mr. Goodchild having seconded the resolutions, 
Mr. G. W. Martin rose to reply to Mr. Curwen. 
He stated that the advocates of the tonic sol-fa 
system seemed to take great credit for the teach- 
ing of key-relationship, as though it were pecu- 
ilar to their system, whereas it was generally al- 
lowed to be the foundation of all good teaching. 
He agreed with Mr. Curwen that this relationship 
should be cultivated, and also that the first note 
of the scale was the principal one; but he would 





duced into this and other countries had decidedly 
a dangerous tendency. They were calculated to 
destroy that universality of musical language, 
which was so desirable. The difference in the 
cost of music became insignificant when placed 
side by side with community of language. Mr. 
Martin concluded by comparing most elaborately 
and scientifically the merits of the old and new 
notations, showing the former to be greatly supe- 
rior when properly taught. In doing this he 
made pe Ha. use of a blackboard and the 
voices of his audience. 

Mr. Crampton considered that the key was not 
established by note but by the accompanying har- 
mony of that note. He thought the tonic sol-fa 
system was a good introduction to harmony, but 
when harmony came in, that system could not be 
too quickly abandoned. 


had not been treated fairly. They should look 
at the results. After three lessons a boy with an 
ordinary ear could make out a simple tune by 
himself. 





Paisiello and His Works. 


GIovaNNI PaisrELLo, son of Francois and of 
Grazazio Fogiale, was born at Tarento in the year 
1741. His father was a veterinary surgeon, particu- 
larly distinguished in his art ; and the reputation he 
had acquired, not only in the province of Lucca, but 
in the whole kingdom, procured him the honor of be- 
ing employed by the King of Naples, Charles IIL, 
during the war of Velletri. His father determined, as 
soon as his son had attained his fifth year, that he 
should study till he was thirteen, with the Jesuits, who 
had a college at Trento; and as it was the custom 
of these fathers to have the service to the virgin sung 
in all their festivals, they remarked, when their young 
pupil sang the hours of matins, that he had a fine con- 
tralto voice and an excellent ear. Upon this obser- 
vation, the Chevalier D. Girolamo Carducci, of the 
same city, and who supermtended the music for the 
holy week in the church of the Capuchins, endeavored 
to make young Paisiello sing some pieces from mem- 
ory. The boy, who was then under thirteen years of 
age, acquitted himself in such a manner, that it might 
have been imagined he had studied music for a length 
of time. This was in March, 1754. The Chevalier 
Carducci, perceiving the promising genius of Paisiello, 
advised his father to send him to Naples, in order that 
he might study music, and, for this purpose, instant!y 
to place him with some good chapel-master ; but hls 
parents would not consent to this, for, being their on- 
ly son, they could not resolve to part with him. The 
reiterated entreaties of the chevalier began at last to 

prevail, and they promised to give an answer, after 
Lavting reflected more maturely. In short, after some 
time had elapsed, they determined on sending him to 
Naples ; his departure was fixed for the month of May 
following, and in the meantime he employed all his 
time in learning the first elements of music, under an 
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ecclesiastic, a secular priest, named Carlo Resta, ot 
Tarento, an excellent tenor, who played very well on 
the arch-lute, an instrument which Paisiello made use 
of during the two or three months allotted to him for 
acquiring the first instructions. He afterwards set ont 
for Naples with his father, and in June, 1754, was re- 
ceived into the conservatorio of St. Onofrio, where he 
had the happiness of finding, as a master, the cele- 
brated Durante. It was under him that he studied, 
and at the end of five years became first master among 
the pupils of the conservatorio. During the next four 
years he composed there some masses, psalms. motets, 
oratorios, and a comic interlude, which was perform- 
ed in the same institution. This interlude procured 
him the advantage of being employed to compose, in 
1763, an opera for the theatre at Bologna. 

Here begins the first epoch of his works. 

At the theatre of the Marsigli, at Bologna, appear- 
ed “La Pupilla,” “I Frances brillanti,” “dl Mondo a 
Rovescio ;” at Modena, “La Madama Umorista ;’’ at 
Parma, “Le Virtuose Ridicole,” “Il Sagno d’ Abano;”’ 
at Venice, “J// Ciarlone,” ‘‘Le Pescatrice ;” at Rome, 
“Il Marchese Tulipano ;” &c., &e. 

4 * * * * * 

On the 28th of July, 1766, Paisiello departed for 
Russia, and entered the service of Catharine II., with 
an appointment of four thousand rubles. As music 
master to the grand duchess, he had the further sum 
of nine hundred rubles ; and his country house, which 
was allowed him during five or six months in the year, 
procured him two thousand rubles. With these and 
some other advantages, he had an annual income of 
nine thousand rubles. 

Second Epoch.—Paisiello remained in Russia nine 
years, during which time he composed “Za Serva 
Padrona,” “Il Matrimonio Inaspettato,” “11 Barbiere 
di Siviglia,’ ‘1 Filosofi Lmayinari,” “ La Finta 
Amante,” &e., &e. 

* * * * * * 

Third Epoch—At Vienna he wrote for the Em- 
peror Joseph II. the opera of “/1 Re Teodoro,”’ and 
twelve concerted symphonies. From thence he re- 
turned to Naples. On his arrival in this city, Ferdi- 
nand LV. took him into his service, in quality of mas- 
ter of the chapel, with a salary of twelve hundred 
ducats. He then directly composed his opera ‘An- 
tigono,” at Rome, “ L’ Amore Ingenioso,” ‘La Mol- 
inara;’’ at Naples, “ La Grotta di Trofonio,”’ “ Le 
Gare Generose,” “ L’ Olympiade,” “11 Pirro.” This 
work was the first, of the serious kind, in which in- 
troductions and finales were employed. It also con- 
tains a scene where the principal person, executing a 
monologue, is surprised hy soldiers, who arrive at the 
sound of a military march, twhich agrees with the 
song of the actor ; a scene which has served as a mod- 
el to many composers. 

* * . * * * 

The French revolution having extended to Naples 
in 1789, the government assumed the republican form. 
The court abandoning Naples and returning into Sic- 
ily, the rulers of the state named Paisicllo composer 
to the nation. But the Bourbon family, being reés- 
tablished, made it a crime in him to have accepted 
this employment, and for some time his appointments 
were suspended, At last, after two vears had elapsed, 
he was restored to his situation. He was afterwards 
demanded at Paris by the First Consul of France, 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; when Ferdinand, King of Na- 
ples, gave him a despatch, with an order to go to Paris, 
and place himself at the disposal of the first consul. 
Alquier, the minister of France, resident at Naples, 
pressed him on the occasion to declare his intentions 
respecting the fees and the treatment he desired. 
Paisiello replied, that the honor of serving the first 
consul he considered as a suflicient recompense. On 
arriving at Paris, he was provided with a furnished 
apartment, and one of the court carriages ; he was 
assigned a salary of twelve thousand francs, anda 
present of eighteen thousand frances for the expenses 
of his stay, besides those of his journey. He was of- 
fered at Paris several employments ; such as those of 
director of the Imperial Academy and of the Conser- 
vatorio; he refused them all, and contented himself 
with that of director of the chapel, which he filled with 
excellent artists. He composed for this chapel six- 
teen sacred services, consisting of masses, motets, 
prayers, &c., and besides these he set the opera of 
“ Proserpine,” for the Academy of Music, and a 
“Grand Mass”’ for two choirs, a “ Te Deum,” and 
prayers for the coronation of the emperor. Finding 
that the climate of Paris did not agree with his wife, 
he quitted the city, after residing in it two years and 
a half, and returned to Italy ; he still, however, con- 
tinued to send every year to Napoleon a sacred com- 
position for the anniversary of his birth, the 15th of 
August. <A year after his departure, the emperor 
proposed to him to return to Paris, but the bad state 
of his health prevented him from accepting the invita- 
tion. The Bourbon family being obliged to quit Na- 























ples, King Joseph Napoleon confirmed to him the 
place of master of the chapel, of composer and direc 
tor of the music of his chamber and of his chapel, with 
an appointment of one thousand eight hundred du- 
cats. He wrote for this chapel twenty-four services, 
consisting of masses, motets, and prayers. At the 
same time, Napoleon sent him the cross of the legion 
of honor, which Joseph himself presented to him, 
with an additional pension of one thousand franes. 
* * * * 


3esides the offices already spoken of, Paisiello was 
chapel-master of the cathedral of Naples, for which he 
composed several services al/a Palestrina ; he was al- 
so chapel-master to the municipalty. He likewise 
composed for different religious houses, now destroy- 
ed, a great number of offices; such as three masses 
for two choirs, two massses for five voices, alla Pales- 
trina, with an accompaniment for the violoncello and 
tenor, and a Christus; and besides these, three cant- 
atas for a single voice, for amateurs ; four notturnos 
for two voices ; six concertos for the pianoforte writ- 
ten expressly for the infanta, Princess of Parma, af- 
terwards Queen of Spain, wife of Charles 1V. 

* * * * * * 


Paisiello died at Naples, in the year 1816, aged sev- 
enty-six. That city rendered him funeral honors, in 
causing to be executed a mass for the dead, found 
among his papers. The same evening his “Nina” was 
performed at the opera, when the King of Naples and 
the whole court attended. 

Among the numerous works of which we have giv- 
en the list, there are many which have had general 
success, and which have been ofien performed in the 
principal theatres of Europe. The following are 
among the most favorite of his comic operas: “ La 
Freseantana,” “ Le Due Contesse,” “Tl Re Teodoro,” 
“71 Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Il Furbo mal accorto,”’ 
“ D’ Anchise Companone,” “ Le Medesta raggiratice,” 
“T Zingari in Fiera,” “Pal Finta il Vero,” “L? Ingan- 
no Felice,’ L’ Arabo Cortese,” “L’ Amor contrastato,”’ 
“71 Tamburro Notturno,’ “La Pazza per Amore,” 
“DL Innocente Fortunata,” “11 Matrimonio Inaspettato,” 
“La Serva Padrona,” “TI Filosofi Imaginari,” “ Le 
Gare Generose,” and “La Grotta di Trofonto.”” Among 
the serious operas : “La Disfutia di Dario,” “L’Elf- 
rida,” “Tl Piro,” “La Nittei,” “I? Antigono,” “Lu- 
cinda ed Armidoro,” “I? Olympiade,? “Il Demetria,” 
“LT? Andromaca,” “ La Fedra,” “ Catone in Utica,” 
and “J Ginochi a’ Agrigento.” Among the works for 
the church: “Za Passiono.” the mass for two choirs, 
the “Ze Deum,” the motets and funeral symphonies. 





Mozart's “ Nozze di Figaro.” 
From Holmes’s Life of Mozart. 

The all-engrossing subject of Mozart’s thoughts 
during the spring of the year (1786) was * Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” an opera likewise undertaken 
at the suggestion of the Emperor Joseph. — This 
work, which has maintained its place on the stage 
and in the drawing-room for nearly sixty years in 
continuation, is justly considered, for its extraor- 
dinary wealth of melody, the variety of its style, 
and the perfection of its concerted music, as one 
of the most wonderful trophies of human skill. 

The libretto, adapted by Da Ponte from the well- 
known comedy of Beaumarchais, seems to have 
satisfied Mozart, and the subject to have possessed 
unusual charms for him, if we may judge by the 
rate at which he worked. The whole opera was 
written in the course of April. The marvelous 
finale of the second act, consisting of six grand 
pieces, occupied him for two nights and a day, 
during which he wrote without intermission. In 
the course of the second night he was seized with 
an illness which compelled him to stop; but there 
remained a few pages only of the last piece to 
instrument. 

Salieri and Righini being at this time ready 
with operas, were both competitors with Mozart 
for preference; and the contest between the 
composers was so warm that the emperor was 
obliged to interpose and he decided for “ Figaro.” 
Some eagerness of rivalry seems to have been 
pardonable on an occasion which is rendered 
memorable by the unequalled talent of the singers, 
and the extraordinary congress of composers 
assembled at Vienna. Rarely, if ever, has it 
happened to a musician to submit his composition 
to such an ordeal as Mozart did “ Figaro ;” and 
few have been the instances in dramatic annals in 
which men of such renown as Haydn, Mozart, 
Gluck, Paisiello, Storace, Salieri, Righini, Anfossi, 
&c., have been collected under one roof to witness 
the first performance of an opera, as it is no im- 









































a work, than would suffice for twenty of the current 
Italian operas ; but yet not gifted with spontaneous 
inspiration, not in the high imaginative sense a great 
creative genius; as opposite as possible in that re- 
spect to Mozart, Weber or Rossini; astonishing, but 
not in the long run edifying like the Beethovens, the 
Shakspeares of the art; the dazzling and overruling 
master of the moment, but not a living influence in 
the soul forever. Such is the conclusion which the 
world has reached regarding Meyerbeer, and it would 
be absurd now so apply critical tests to such a mas- 
ter-piece of its kind as “The Huguenots,” as if it 
were an Art phenomenon just newly risen on the 
world. It was an immense thing to construct; it is 
an immense task to perform it, and it is no small task 
to hear it through, albeit with unqualified delight. 
Abridged as it was that evening, it occupied four 
hours, — four hours fraught with the most dazzling 
and bewildering combinations of every thing to tax 
ear and eye and apprehension and anticipation to the 
utmost. The suceess was complete. Musically and 
dramatically, we think most persons found more to 
interest them in “ The Huguenots” than they had 
dared to hope. It wasa splendid subject for a lyric 
drama, and Meyerbeer in his peculiar way had made 
the most of it. 

Nothing here was ever put upon the stage with so 
Tt was all on a magnificent scale, 
The principal 


much splendor. 
for any theatre this side of Paris. 
roles were mostly in good hands, forming a great 
concentration of variety of talent. The orchestra was 
very large, and under the control of Herr Conductor 
Anscnutz, brought out the rich and gorgeous instru- 
mentation with fine effect. Only the harp was want- 
ing. The choruses, both male and female, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, noble and gipsey, religious and 
bacchanalian and warlike, came out in in fresh clear 
colors. The ballet of bathing damsels, with but a 
dainty bit of Soro’s grace, was unexceptionable ; 
and the military band upon the stage made spirit-stir- 
ring music. But where to begin, and when to leave 
off! It were folly to attempt here to go deeply into 
so vast a subject. Suffice it to recall mere hints. 

The first act gave us the banquet in the castle of 
Count de Nevers (CoLetrt1,) with the smart and ting- 
ling “orgy” chorus; the tenor romance in which the 
Protestant hero of the piece, Raoul (Tamaro,) relates 
his love adventure ; the grand old Lutheran choral, as 
rolled forth in the stentorian tones of Marcel, the old 
Huguenot soldier, who is something like a positive 
creation in the way of character, and lifted up to sat- 
isfying grandeur the masterly impersonation of 
Formes ; the Huguenot battle song, Pif/-Paff, sung 
by the same, as no other man probably can sing it ; 
and the salutatory flourish of the page, Urbain, in 
which part, M’me. Gurontr appeared to better advan- 
tage than in Zucrezia. The dresses of this feasting 
conclave of French nobles were superb, and so was 
the scene. 

Act second introduced to us M’me. LABorDe, in 
the character of the Queen, Margaret of Valois, sur- 
rounded by her ladies, in the gardens of Turaine. 
Her music, a series of rhapsodical bird-flights of song 
—not melodies, for the most part, but exquisitely 
florid passages—tells of the joy of living, the sweet 
sense of life, in such peaceful scenes, and deprecates 
the religious rancor of the times. Never, with the ex- 
ception of Jenny Lind, and perhaps some of the best 
moments of Lagrange, have we listened to such per- 
fect singing of high florid music. M’me. Laborde’s 
voice was sweet and fresh and liquid, compared with 
our recollections of her visit here some years ago, 
and her execution is the finished perfection of all ease 
and grace; in sustained crescendo tones, the voice 
would seem to grow as if renewed and fed from hid- 
den fountains. Her look and manner, too, were charm- 
ing, and entirely suited to the part. These bird warb- 
lings were beautifully relieved by snatches of female 
chorus. Then came the duets with Raoul, and her 
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exquisitely tripping staccato in the lines commencing 
Ah! si j’etais coquette. Coquette she is not at all, 
kind noble soul ; not, however, for the want of plenty 
of vivacity. 

Act Thirdis a marvellous combination of contrasts. 
Quaint, grotesque, suggestive of the middle-ages- 
Victor Hugo-like is all this music. The scene is an 
out-door festival in the Prés aux cleres. Choruses of 
satholie students ; choruses of women ; the loud ring- 
ing Rataplan of the Huguenot soldiers ; then a solemn 
n 


catholic marriage procession, women chanting 
thirds, a wild antique, primitive religious strain in no 
settled key, fluctuating between major and minor like 
a strain heard in the fitful pauses of the wind ; then 
with this the loud Rataplan again ; then gipsey songs ; 
then the curfew bells and: watchman’s call, and all 
sounds die out to a murmur in the orchestra as night 
brocds over the deserted streets. Then comes the 
anxious scene between Marcel and Valentine (M’lle. 
Pornsor), and the duel, and general quarrel, and the 
sudden entrance by torchlight of the Queen and cor- 
téve on horseback, with an illuminated barge, bearing 
a band of music in the background, &e., &e. All is 
now ominous of the coming danger. 

Act Fourth. The catholic leaders lay out the dark 
plan of the night’s work (the massacre of St. Bar 
tholomew’s night). Valentine and Raoul, who have 
overheard it, have a duet scene, intensely exciting of 
course, in which the clear, powerful and eminently 
dramatic quality of M’lle. Pornsor’s soprano made 
itself felt beyond a question. She made a fine im- 
pression by her powers as a tragic singer, which grew 
upon the audience through this and the last act. 

Sig. Tamaro sang with earnestness, and as much 
power as his light style of tenor would permit. The 
part requires a great tenor. But we are forget- 
ting the great feature of this fourth act, —the one 
musical effect in the whole opera which rises to some- 
thing like the sublime, and that is where the priests 
enter to take the oath of the conspirators and bless 
the poniards. This is appallingly wild and grand. 
Parts of the music hereabouts, especially where St. 
Bris (Frorenza) leads off with so much fire, 
are essentially in the same spirit with many of Ver- 
di’s characteristic finales ; one could not but suspect 
that the Italian found much of his inspiration in this 
German. (Charge us, then, no longer with disliking 
Verdi on the ground of his music being Italian !) 

The fifth and last act is the massacre, of which we 
have no room to speak. On Monday we shall have 
the “ Huguenots ” again, after which it will be more 
reasonable to judge of it. After a first hearing one 
can only wonder, and begin but slowly to collect his 
thoughts. 





Seal 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


The Hanpet AnD Haypn Socrety, taking advantage of the 
presence of the Italian Opera, will give a concert in the Music 
Hall to-morrow (Sunday) evening, assisted by the principal ar- 
tists of Mr. Ullman’s troupe. The Society will sing some fine 
choruses from “ Israel in Egypt,’ ‘‘ Solomon,” the ‘ Crea- 
tion,” and * Elijah ” ; and famous oratorio solos will be sung 
in English by Laporpg, Pornset, PiccoLomint, Formes and the 
rest. On the following Sunday, the same artists will aid the 
Society in their annual Christmas performance of the ‘* Mes- 
siah.”’ 
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The Opera Company gave on Wednesday evoning a concert | 
in the theatre; last night (for the first time in Boston) Mo- | 


- 


zart’s Nozze d# Figaro! This afternoon PiccoLomint will sing 
in Lucia and in La Serva Padrona or the Servant Mistress. 
Monday night, a repetition of the Huguenots. And in imme- 
diate prospect beyond rise up Robert le Diable, 1l Barbiere di 
Seviglia, and Don Giovanni on a grand seale. Certainly with 
all his queer ways, musical Boston is largely indebted just now 
to Mr. Ullman. Who else has had the courage or the manage- 
rial genius to give us these grand thus realizing 
to us hopes that have been long deferred. The addition to 
our repertoire in halfa month of Robert, the Huguenots, * Fi- 
*,and Serva Padrona, and with such artists, 


operas, 


gere's Marriage’ 
such an orchestra and all, is a rare windfall in these dry 


places. 


1858. 
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Tne Sararres or Musrcau. Artists. — The 
French papers give some curious statistics in regard 
to the salaries paid to great musical artists. We learn 
that Milibran received in London, for every perform- 
ance at Drury Lane, $750. Lablache, for singing 


| twice, $750, and for asingle lesson to Queen Victoria, 
| $200. 


Ata soirée in London, Grisi received $1,200. 


Paganini charged $400 a lesson. Hummel left a for- 


| tune of $75,000, and twenty six diamond rings, thirty- 


four snuff boxes and one hundred and fourteen 
watches, which had been presented to him at various 
times. 

In modern days musicians are quite as extravagant- 
ly paid: Alboniand Mario get $400 every night they 
sing ; Tamberlik every time he sings a certain high 
note demands $500. Madame Gazzaniga was paid 
$500 a night recently in Philadelphia. Herz and 
Thalberg each made about 60,000 in this country. 
Lagrange, at Rio Janeiro, is now receiving a princely 
salary ; and Piccolomini costs her manager over $5,- 
000 a month. 

At the Italian Opera in Paris, for the present sea- 
son, M. Calzando, the manager, pays as follows : To 
Tamberlik, for seventeen representations, $8,000 ; 
Alboni, $2,200 for seven representations ; Mario, 15,- 
000 for a season of five months ; Grisi, $5,000 for two 
months ; Madame Penco, $14,000 for the season ; the 
Graziani Brothers, $15,400; Corsi, a baritone, $4,000; 
Galvani, $3,600; Nantier Didiée, $4,000; Zecchini, 
$3,500; Mdlle. de Ruda, $3,400. The chorus’and 
orchestra cost for the season $17,600. 





respondence. 


Musical Cor 


Hartrorp, Cony., Dec. 13— Mrs. Estcorr, 
assisted by Messrs. Duranp and Estcorrt, and 
Max Mayo, of this city, gave a concert here, last 
Tuesday evening, which was quite fully attended, 
considering the unpleasant state of the weather. Evy- 
erything went off finely — Mrs. Estcott singing with 
her usual spirit — and executing some most difficult 
passages with brilliancy and ease. Mr. Durand sang 
in the same magnificent manner which I spoke of in 
my last. Max Mayo played Thalberg’s difficult fan- 
tasia on the “ Huguenots ” wijh splendid effect ; and 
made his audience feel proud that they possessed such 
a performer. The “ Estcott Troupe” were induced 
to come to this country in a most unfortunate time — 
just when Piccolomini was captivating the New York- 
ers ;— what company in the world, I should like to 
know, could compete with the fascinating little 
witch? Mr. Burton brought them over here, and 
when he found, after a few performances in New 
York, that he would make a “losing thing” of 
it, closed up his theatre and threw up his engage- 
ment, leaving them sans amis in the opera-going 
world. Mr. Burton may have greater reasons, and 
be justified in doing as he did, but it seems a little 
too bad that the misfortune should come upon Mrs. 
Esrcorr and her troupe, because a manager unwit- 
tingly makes a faur pas. I understand that she has 
sued Mr. Burton for breach of contract, and will un- 
doubtedly receive full justice from the hands of the 
court. 

The “ Beethoven Society” is in full blast, and 
hard at work on Dr. Lowe’s (pronounced Leroy, I 
suppose) oratorio of the ‘Seven Sleepers.” Step- 
ping into Messrs. Barker & Co.’s music rooms the 
other evening, I found two gentlemen performing 
Schubert’s delightful symphony in C., for four hands. 
Didn't it bring up delicious associations of the old 
“ Gewandhaus Concerts”’ in Leipsic, — when KELiy 
and Pratt (peace to his ashes) and CLapp and one 
or two others of us used to sit together facing that 
long row of Deutsche Damen, and- see Juxivs 
Retz conduct that superb body of musicians through 
the different movements of the above-mentioned 
symphony, as well as those never-to-be-forgotten 
tone-poems and pictures of Beethoven and of Men- 
delssohn ? There was wont to sit white-haired Moscu- 
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| ELES, with his down-dropped and protruding un- 


der lip, and who knew Beethoven personally, — 
couldn’t we watch the expression of his face and 
learn to know where all the great points lay in those 
immortal works? And there, too, sat dear old 
Hauptmann, with his quiet manner and good, pleas- 
ant countenance, — didn’t we feel that he knew by 
heart all the intricacies of counterpoint which were 
being thrown before us, by his wonderful knowledge 
of harmony ? 
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And then, sometimes, there would be FERDINAND 
Hitwer, and Rupenstern, and Dreyscnock, and 
Ciara ScuumMaAnn, and Joacurm, and ARABELLA 
Gopparb, appearing as soloists! What a glorious 
atmosphere was that to bein! And where Rrerz 
stood, with Davin immediately before him leading 
the violins, once moved the beloved form of MEn- 
DELSsoHN! Happy reminiscences are all these ; but 
I must Jeave them for the present, and’write you 
more anon, H. 

Berwin, Nov. 22.— Part of the music of the last 
eight days I have heard. Four symphony concerts I 
have missed! What should we say to this at home # 
The grand one by the Royal Orchestra was of the 
number, and I remained at home because I did not 
dare risk the intolerable heat and want of ventilation 
in the gallery of the opera-house concert room ; 
Liebig’s extra concert in the Sing-Akademie was 
another, because on that evening the Laub-Radecke 
Quartet called several of us in that direction. Two 
of Liebig’s usual concerts, because of the smoking 
on Friday and of the crowd on Wednesday evening. 

What I have attended during this time were : 

1. Opera. Gluck’s “ Orpheus and Eurydice.” I 
have nothing new to add to my account of it three 
years since. I was just as much struck now as then 
with the wonderful beauty of the opening chorus, 
where the Greek men and women surrounding the 
tomb of Eurydice lament the loss of the beautiful 
one and call upon her shade to hear them if it be in 
her power, with the voice of Orpheus occasionally 
heard through the current of tones, calling in the 
saddest accents simply her name. Indeed through the 
whole I was as much struck as before with the won- 
derful adaptation of the music to the dramatic situa- 
tion and to the gradual changes of feeling from sor- 
row to despair, from hope to the fullness of bliss 
when the lost one is finally restored. Now, as then, 
my appreciation of Gluck’s art rises to astonishment 
at the manner in which he has made the pleading 
tones of Orpheus, when he descends into Tartarus, 
gradually overcome the opposition of the subterrane- 
an powers, and by the force of his singing open a 
way through that dark region to the Elysium beyond. 
The myth is, that by the force of music he conquered. 
The task of Gluck was to write such music that we 
can feel the result a probable one — and this the com- 
poser has done! And magnificent Johanna Wagner! 
As I listened the question came up, why not bring 
this out in Boston as it was first brought out here, 
in oratorio style? How divinely would Adelaide 
Phillipps sing the Orpheus! How deliciously Mrs. 
Long or Mrs. Harwood the Eurydice! The part of 
Amor is unimportant comparatively. And if the 
Handel and Haydn Society would give one or two 
Saturday evenings to it, what a body of voices for 
the few but noble choruses! Let it be translated into 
English, and let the programmes give hints of the ac- 
tion. The Sing-Akademie produced it in this way 
here first and that !ed to its revival, nay, to its per- 
manent place, upon the stage of the grand opera. 
Excepting from an air or two our Boston musical 
public knows nothing of Gluck. Could not an audi- 
ence of two thousand be found who would gladly 
hear it twice or three times each year? I cannot but 
think, if Adelaide Phillipps could have such an 
opportunity, that she at last would be duly apprecia- 
ted. She would have no opportunity here for mere 
vocal gymnastics, unless she abused the music, but 
would have, what is better, one to show the very 
depths of tenderness and the higher passions. The 
way she sung last year in the “Messiah” proves to me 
that she could feel and then sing Gluck. 

2. The Lavn-Rapecke Quartet — the last of the 
four, of which, as I wrote before, three of Beet- 
hoven’s works constituted the programme. To us 
Americans the execution was wonderful, and I find 
the impression was general that this quartet is supe- 
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rior to the other great one. Of Laub and Radecke T 
have written you. The viola is played by Richard 
Wuenrst, of whom I only know that he is a music- 
teacher and composer here — and of so much talent 
that I once heard a symphony — Friihling’s (Spring) 
symphony ?—of his played at a Royal Orchestra 
soirée. He has hardly yet reached middle life. 

The violoncellist is Dr. Bruns, an amateur, one of 
the officers in the Royal Library, to whomI was in- 
debted three years since for much politeness when 
studying the history of our Calvinistic psalmody. 

I mentioned WEHLE in my last. As his pianoforte 
compositions are becoming so well known in Ameri- 
ca, it may interest many readers of the Journal if I 
translate the notice of him, which is also in the 
Prague paper —in an article upon the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Conservatorium. 

Karl Wehle was born March 17, 1825, studied mu- 
sic with J. Prosch, but afterwards entered upon a 
mercantile life. In 1848, being in London, he be- 
came acquainted with Thalberg, by whose advice he 
came back to Germany and entered upon a regular 
course of musical study at Leipzig. He studied com- 
position with Richter, pianoforte with Moscheles until 
1850, when he went to Berlin to perfect himself as a 
pianist under Kullak. Since then he has travelled, 
giving concerts, in France, Spain, England and North 
Germany. His pianoforte compositions have already 
reached Op. 46, and are very popular. His “‘ Marche 
Cossaque”’ is known everywhere. He makes Paris 
his home, and is now, as I said above, on the point 
of going with Laub to Russia. I have not heard him 
play. 

3. Tuesday afternoon Liebig’s concert, at which 
an Overture, by C. C. Converse (a young Ameri- 
can) was played. It is in fact a “ pupil” work and 
no criterion to jndge of his powers in this department 
of music. It was well received and repeated upon 
Friday — when I could not hear it as it was a “smo- 
king” day —one of those days when the smoke is 
carried out in carts after the concerts — I suppose — 
for else I cannot conceive how the building is cleared. 

As to the overture, I prefer to give the opinion of 
one of the first musicians in the city to my own — 
with which, however, I agree fully. It exhibits mu- 
sical talent, especially a natural turn for melody, but 
a want of command of orchestration, and a lack o 
fundamental contrapuntal study, both of which 
branches of the art he is now pursuing under Haupt. 

The young German composers can often, with a 
tithe of the melodic power here shown, produce a 
more effective orchestral work, simply from the fact 
that they have been hearing this kind of music all 
their lives and have learned to use the orchestra as 
they have learned their mother tongue. Still, under 
all disadvantages, we were not ashamed of this 
American work. 

Latterly, at most of Liebig’s concerts, some one 
new piece has been played, and in nearly all, if not 
in every case, has been received with mingled ap- 
plause and hisses. In this case, from my point of 
observation, the applause was predominant. No an- 
dience, of which the majority has been educated by 
years of acquaintance with the great masters of or- 
chestral writing, will be satisfied with a succession of 
tone pictures any more than a really literary audience 
will applaud a speaker who can merely string to- 
gether eloquent passages. In both cases there would 
be a subject —a theme — and this must be wrought 
out with logical sequence. In music this can only be 
attained by conquering the groundwork of harmony 
—canon and fugue. Moreover, this implies some- 
thing more than the ability to make canons and 
fugues merely by rule —the spirit of the Sonata 
form must be thus made our own. It is the spirit of 
logie —not alone syllogistic rules — which the pro- 
found reasoner must acquire. I see nothing to pre- 
vent Mr. C., under such a man as Haupt, from mak- 
ing this spirit his own. A, Wek. 
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Mosic py Mait.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distanee under three thousand miles; be~ 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Words by Mrs. Hall. Music 
W. R. Dempster. 50 


A new song of this favorite composer, which par- 
takes in no small degree of all the excellencies which 
were enumerated in the last number as belonging to 
Mr. Dempster’s productions. 


Eveleen Lamore. 
by 


O ask not my heart if Ilovethee. UZ. H. Parish. 
A light, pleasing ‘‘ bagatelle.” 


J. B. Packard. 


No, I cannot forget thee. J. R. Phelps. 
Two parlor-ballads for young singers. 


Maggie of Nantucket. 


True love never dies. E. H. Hime. 
A ballad in that style which is generally termed 
“ taking ’’ —a graceful and sometimes pathetic melody 

to touching words. 
Bonnie Bessie Lee. Scotch Song. J. T. Craven. 


A pretty little ballad with those cunning peculiari- 
ties in melody and rhythm which constitute one of 
the greatest musical charms of Scotch songs. 

The green trees whispered low and mild. Poetry 
by Longfellow. Music by J. Blockley. 30 


The subdued, hushed tone of the poem has been ex- 
pressed remarkably well in the music. There are few 
among Longfellow’s poems so eminently fit for musical 


treatment. Blockley has made the most of it and his 
version cannot but give the greatest satisfuction. 


Jenny Bell. T. H. Howe. 


Sally come up, or The Niggers’ holiday. Blackney. 

Echoes from the recesses of Ethiopian minstrelsy ; 

the first sentimental, the second comic; both clever 
productions in their line. 


Song and Chorus. 


Ever of thee. Arr. with Guitar accomp. Bishop. 

Will be very welcome to amatenr guitar players, and 

an easy arrangement of this charming song, which is 
fast getting popuiar. 


Instrumental Music. 


The Erlking, So. by Schubert, ar. by Franz Liszt. 

Schubert’s most celebrated ballad, in a superior 

pianoforte arrangement, which, notwithstanding its 

difficulty, will be eagerly bought and practised by ev- 

ery player of some ability, as it depicts the thrilling 
passages of the song with intense dramatic effect. 


Dearest Spot. Quickstep. W. C. Glynn. 

A lively quickstep, introducing the melody of the 

favorite song: ‘*The dearest spot on earth to me is 
home, sweet home.” 


Books, 


Bertini’s Serr-Teacuine CatecnisM of Mu- 
sic, for the Pianoforte, together with Ample Ex- 
planations of the Science as applicable to every 
Musical Instrument. 

This is a new and popular hand-book ‘by the author 
of the celebrated Method of Piano Instruction. It is 
comprehensive in its style, attractive, and adapted to 
the capacity of the great mass of learners. An exam- 
ination of its pages will convince any one of its re- 
markable excellence, and its use will soon prove it to 
be an indispensable both to teachers and scholars. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Story of Don Juan. 
(From the Brown Papers.) 

A great many years ago, in those days when 
nobles were looked upon by the common people 
as almost of a higher order of beings, and the no- 
bles looked down upon the common people as 
born to do them service, and created but for their 
amusement and pleasure; when the power of 
Spain was felt all over Europe, and the Spanish 
nobleman was as much at home on the banks of 
the Danube or the Rhine as upon the Tagus or 
Guadalquiver; when simple cavaliers were as 
wealthy as princes now, and it was a point of 
honor to cultivate themselves mentally in all the 
learning of the time, and physically in all the ex- 
ercises of chivalry and knighthood; when, how- 
ever, the deepest darkness and bigotry ruled in 
the religious world, and people believed in the 
actual appearance of devils and spirits of hell to 
carry off to their doom extraordinary sinners—in 
those days lived a Spanish nobleman called Don 
Juan. He was distinguished not more for his 
wealth, and intellectual and physical culture, than 
for his personal beauty, fascination of manners, 
nobleness of mien, and for an undaunted courage, 
which never quailed, let what would oppose him 
in the prosecution of his designs. Morally this 
splendid hero was a monster, the whole aim and 
object of whose existence was to employ all the 





means of fascination with which he was so lavish- | 


ly endowed, in the destruction of female inno- 
cence, and in the satisfaction of his depraved and 
lascivious appetites. He had travelled in Italy, 
France, and Germany, as well as throughout his 


native Spain, and wherever he had been he had 
of keeping his face concealed—a face so well 


left victims to weep over their folly in trusting 
his smooth words and confiding in his honor. 

In all his travels and intrigues, Don Juan had 
one confidant and inseparable companion, his ser- 
vant, Leporello—a cowardly, cunning, humorous, 
droll knave, who seems to have been born but to 
serve his master, and who, faithless and a raseal 
to all the world beside, followed the Don like a 
faithful hound, ever ready to do his bidding, and 
executing his commands, when too much courage 
was not involved, with an alacrity that showed 
how congenial such a service was to his depraved 
nature. He was in fact so proud of his master’s 
success in destroying female innocence, as to have 
kept a regular register of all whom he had 
ruined—a sort of album in which, as he himself 
said, were to be found 

High-born dame and chambermaid, 
High and low, and all degrees, 
Country girls and duchesses, 
Countesses and marchionesses, 
City madams and princesses, 
Every slae and every shape, etc. 

With the previous history of Don Juan we have 
nothing to do farther than was necessary to give 
an idea of his character, and prepare us for the 
close of his dissolute career. It is the circum- 
stances attending this which form the subject of 
our tale, or rather opera. 

In the same city where Don Juan dwelt, lived 








a noble lady ot severe and dignified beauty, 
whose lofty mind had been cultivated with the 
utmost care, and whose accomplishment in all 
that was womanly rendered her peerless among 
women as was Don Juan among men. Morally 
she was, however, the highest possible contrast to 
him—as reserved and severe in virtue as he was 
abandoned. Her father was commander or gen- 
eral of an order of knighthood, and a man vene- 
rable for his years and virtues. She had been 
wooed and won by Don Ottavio, a rich and noble 
knight, and Donna Anna was now looking for- 
ward impatiently to the day of her marriage, 
when Don Juan in an evil hour cast his lascivious 
eye upon her. The attempt to undermine her 
virtue was one which he instinctively felt would 
be fruitless, and he determined to try some other 
means. Late one evening, taking Leporello with 
him, he made his way secretly into the garden of 
the palace, where, leaving him to watch, he en- 
tered the dwelling of Donna Anna, which was 
distinct from the official palace, in which at the 
time her father was engaged. He found the 
Donna alone, sitting in the darkness, and thinking 
of her lover. Partially concealing his face in his 
cloak, he drew near her; she, never dreaming 
that a stranger could find entrance into the gar- 
den, supposed him to be Ottavio. In a few mo- 
ments she was undeceived, and, shocked and out- 
raged by the insult, she seized and held him with 
almost superhuman strength, at the same time 
erying for help. The Don, startled by such an 


unexpected resistance, struggled to free himself 


from her, and make his escape without being 
recognized. Though he by his superior strength 


made his way again into the garden, the necessity 


known in the city that even he dared not brave 
the consequences, should this insult to Donna 
Anna, her lover, and her family become known— 
prevented him escaping from her grasp. All the 
woman was aroused, and the strength of a man 
imbued her muscles. Her cries in the garden 
were heard in the palace, and her aged father, 
drawing his sword, rushed to her aid. Loosing 
her hold, Donna Anna ran to the room of her 
lover to hasten him to the spot, and take ven- 
geance upon the outrager of their mutual honor. 

This was the moment for Don Juan to escape, 
but for the wrath of the venerable commander. 
He saw in an instant the danger of his situation. 
If he dropped his cloak to defend himself, he would 
be recognized ; if he tried to escape, still retain- 
ing his disguise, the old man’s sword was drawn 
to prevent him; in open conflict the old man 
would be but a child in his hands; he could with 
the utmost ease defend himself and escape with- 
out injuring him; but this involved making him- 
self known. He threatened in vain. The Com- 
mander, jealous of his honor, attacked him, and 
Don Juan was at last compelled to drop his cloak 
and draw in defence. Having shown his face, 
the preservation of his secret involved the neces- 
sity of murder, and his sword in an instant pier- 
ced the old man’s heart. He fell. His assassin 
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waited a moment to be sure that life was extinct, 
placed his hand upon the faintly-beating pulse 
and heart, and finding that he could never be be- 
trayed by that poor old father, made his escape 
from the garden just before Donna Anna and Don 
Ottavio rushed in from the door of the palace— 
she to find her father dead, he to see his beloved 
and betrothed thus suddenly and cruelly over- 
whelmed with sorrow. For a time her grief was 
inconsiderable, and the tenderest expressions of 
love seeking to comfort her seemed but cold and 
cruel. He besought her to hear him, her aflian- 
ced, and promised to be father, husband, and all 
to her. After the first emotions had subsided, 
Donna Anna arose from the body upon which she 
had thrown herself, and turning to her lover, 
made him swear never to rest until he had sought 
out the murderer and avenged his victim. There 
was as yet no suspicion that he who had so tragi- 
cally interrupted their happiness, and the polished, 
courtly, noble Don Juan were one and the same 
person. 

Time passed away. The commander was en- 





tombed, and a noble equestrian statue in marble 
was erected to his memory. ‘The efforts of Don 
Ottavio had been unavailing to discover the mur- 
derer, and a settled sorrow filled the bosom of 
Donna Anna. In the mean time Don Juan and 
his servant had pursued their old way of life, but 
the murder of Don Pedro seems to have rendered 
them both at times a little uneasy ; for upon a 
certain occasion, some months after that adven- 
ture, the Don, seeing an expression of uneasiness 
upon the face of Leporello, inquired what it was 
tlrat troubled him? The knave, after much hesi- 
tation, and after extorting a promise from his 





master not to fly into a passion—in case Don 
Pedro was not mentioned—finally confessed that 
even he was becoming shocked at the life they 
led, and began to lecture the Don upon his disso- 
lute conduct. <A significant touch of the sword, 
however, soon put an end to the sermon of Lepo- 








rello, and the sincerity of these, his better feelings, 
was immediately shown. The conversation took 
place in a by-street, and the master followed up 
his threat by informing the servant that he had 
another love adventure in view there. This 
changed the whole current of Leporello’s feelings, 
and he forgot his lecture in his desire to get the 
lady’s name to add to his list. 

But the end of Don Juan’s career is approach- 
ing. Henceforth his designs upon the innocent 
are baffled. Each new attempt but adds to the 
number of such as seek vengeance upon him. 
But though the number of his enemies increases, 
his shrewdness and daring courage are suflicient 
to render their efforts fruitless. One old Spanish 
history of the Don represents him as having made 
a compact with the evil one, by which he was 
made safe from all human enemies. But this idea 
is hardly necessary in the progress of the story 
and its final catastrophe. The idea, which both 
Da Ponte and Mozart seem to have had, is that 
of wickedness triumphant over all human power, 
but doomed the moment the crime of blood was 
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added to that of ruined innocence. This doom, 
in spite of all the jesting and comicality which 
follow—in spite of the boundless animal spirits and 
good humor of the Don, we feel impends from the 
moment the commander falls; though why we 
feel this I know not, unless it be intimated to usin 
the wonderful strains of Mozart. 

We left the Don and his servant in a by-strect, 
whither he had come bent upon adding a new 
victim to Leporello’s list. Their conversation 
was interrupted by the approach of a woman, 
whom the Don pronounced at once young and 
handsome, and stepping aside they overheard her 
in soliloquy mourning the loss of honor and the 
baseness of her deceiver. Don Juan, struck with 
her appearance, suddenly approached her with 
pretended offers of friendship, when she, turning 
to him, removed her veil, striking him dumb as he 
saw the face of Donna Elvira, a lady whom in a 
distant city he had ruined; but who, taking a ser- 
vant-girl alone with her, had followed him hither 
in the hope of recovering the love which she fool- 
ishly believed he had once really felt for her. 

To her upbraidings Juan replied in the kindest 
tones, and offered to explain satisfactorily his de- 
sertion, or if she doubted his word he referred her 
to Leporello, whom she might certainly trust. She 
had hardly turned to the servant, when the Don, 
taking advantage of the darkness, hastened away. 
The only explanation Leporello could give her 
was that his master was an abandoned roué, and 
that as he had served her, so had he served the 
vast number of women of all grades and classes, 
whose names and mimiatures he had in the book 
which he produced and showed to her. This in- 
sult stung poor Elvira to madness—her love was 
turned to hate, and she vowed revenge. 

Don Juan, upon leaving her, went out of the 
city to his palace, on his way thither being joined 
again by Leporello. As they approached, they 
found the villagers assembled, making merry and 
dancing before the village inn, which lay not far 
from the gates of the palace, and upon inquiry 
learned that the festival was in honor of the pret- 
ty village maiden, Zerlina, who was to be married 
to a peasant named Masetto. The Don was at 
onee struck by the beauty and artless simplicity 
of Zerlina, and determined to make her his vic- 
tim. He at once approached her, asked her 
name, the name of her bridegroom, and offered 
To 


clear the way for the success of his scheme, he in- 


her, as lord of the manor, his protection. 


vited all to enter his palace and gardens, and or- 
dered Leporello to show them all hspitality, with 
a hint to him not to lose sight for a moment of 
Masetto. 
was forced away from Zerlina, and into the pal- 


With some difficulty the bridegroom 


ace, leaving the simple girl alone with her des- 
troyer. Don Juan began with flattering speeches, 
assuring her that Masetto was no suitable husband 
for one like her, and succeeded at length, by of- 
ters of his own hand, and promises to make her 
mistress of his chateau, to get her in an evil mo- 
ment to consent to desert her lover, and unite her 
fate to his. 

His triumph, however, was but short. Lepo- 
rello had hardly left Elvira, after his edifying 
discourse to her upon his master’s character, 


when she suddenly, moved either by a return of 


tender feeling or by rage, determined also to go 
out to Don Juan's country residence, and fortu- 
nately for poor Zerlina, she arrived before the 
little inn just at the moment when the simple girl, 








overcome by the fascinations of the cavalier, and 
the prospect of exchanging a cottage for a palace, 
gave her consent to follow her betrayer. Elvira 
She declared the 
true character of the Don, who in reply could only 


hastened at once to rescue her. 


assure Zerlina that she, Elvira, was an insane 
girl in love with him. Elvira, however, prevailed, 
and Zerlina hastened to join Masetto, Elvira fol- 
lowing her to relate what had happened. 

Don Juan had hardly time to recover himself 
before a new interruption to his schemes, and not 
a very pleasant one, occurred, 

The ill-success which had attended the efforts 
of Don Ottavio to discover the murderer of Don 
Pedro, had led him and Donna Anna to seek as- 
sistance, and to whom should they apply, if not to 
the 
With this object in view, they 


city to his palace, and had already reached the 


noble and brilliant cavalier, Don Juan? 


went out of the 


village-green, when inthe midst of his efforts to 
cheer his companion, he suddenly beheld the very 
person they sought. Donna Anna instantly ap- 
pealed to him asa knight for his assistance in her 
distress. He perceived that she had no suspicion 
of him as the guilty one, and replied by profuse 
offers of service, and went on to ask her the cause 
of her grief and distress. He might perhaps have 
succeeded in his hypocrisy, had not his ill-for- 
tune—which, as he complained, made every thing 
that day go wrong—brought a fourth person into 
the interview. This was Donna Elvira, who, as 
Leporello afterward related, came in with Zerlina 
in the midst of the festivity, when some were half- 
intoxicated, and all given up to the influence of 
the hour, and related all that had passed, and ex- 
cited the peasants to vengeance. Leporello had 
waited until she had nearly exhausted herself in 
her denunciations, and then artfully contrived to 
lead her out of the garden-gate, where he shut 
the door and locked it upon her. At this moment 
she came upon the Don in conversation with his 
visitors, and instantly informed them as to his 
true character. Donna Anna was greatly struck 
with the appearance of the stranger, and could 
hardly believe Don Juan’s protestations, that she 
was disordered in her mind. Each word spoken 
by them only bewildered her the more ; but when 
the Don became angry, and forced Elvira away, 
something appeared in his words, the tones of his 
voice, and his manner, which shed a_ horrible 
light into her mind, and showed her in the person 
of the polished cavalier, him who had attempted 
her own honor, and followed up the insult by the 
murder of her father. As soon as the Don left 
them, her horror and detestation of the monster 
found words, and now for the first time she made 
known to her lover his entry into her apartments, 
the attempt ubon her which led to the murder. 
Some proof beyond the mere conviction of Donna 
Anna, however, was necessary before Don Otta- 
vio could charge the rich and high-born Don 
Juan with crimes so despicable as well as revolt- 
ing—crimes which touched his honor as a Span- 
ish noble so nearly. The truth of Donna Elvira’s 
words seemed now made manifest, and they de- 
termined to seek her out, and devise some plan of 
unmasking the Don, and bringing him to punish- 
ment. 

Day was already waning when Leporello came 
out to seek his master. 
suit him in the chateau, and the old idea of leav- 
ing his service had come up again. He found his 
master in high spirits at his supposed success in 
preventing Elvira from working his ruin, and in 
this frame of mind Leporello’s lugubrious account 
of his treatment of the peasant, especially of Ma- 
setto, and of the appearance of Elvira with Zer- 
lina, was but a subject of laughter for him. The 
thought of so many pretty village maidens in his 
palace at that moment somewhat consoled him for 
the disappointments he had met with during this 
unlucky day, and he determined upon the im- 
pulse of the moment to detain the company until 


jealous eyes every movement of the Don. 


Things had not gone to | 








night, and put all thoughts of leaving him out of 
Leporelio’s head, by sending him to prepare for a 
grand supper and ball. 

Savage with jealousy and anger, Masetto had 
left the company and gone out into the garden. 
Here poor little Zerlina, now thoroughly repentant 
of her momentary folly, sought him out, and en- 
deavored to win from him a smile of reconcilia- 
tion. At first the young husband would hear no 
exeuse, and upbraided her with leaving him, a 
man of such consequence, allured by the arts of 
a villain. She begged forgiveness, assured him 
that the Don had not touched her with the tip of 
his finger, and finally entreated him to punish her 
in any manner he pleased—beat her, kill her, 
only forgive. Such tender entreaty was too 
much for him, and peace was made. At this mo- 
ment the voice of the Don was heard in the 
garden giving orders to the servants. Zerlina, 
overcome with fear, entreated Masetto to fly with 
her, but he misinterpreting her agitation, ordered 
her to remain and meet the Don, while he secre- 
ted himself in an arbor. Don Juan, delighted at 
finding Zerlina again, and alone, upon his en- 
trance with a band of peasants, who passed into 
the banquet, called her from a hiding-place which 
she had vainly sought among the trees, and seiz- 
ing her by the hand, drew her towards the arbor. 
Though baffled by meeting there Masetto, the 
last person he expected to see, he concealed his 
disappointment, and shielded Zerlina by placing 
her hand in that of her lover, and inviting him in 
to dance with the rest. Masetto was easily per- 
suaded. Perhaps he hoped that he and_ his 
friends might be able to punish the Don for the 
insult he had suffered at his hands; if so, he was 
mistaken, for Don Juan had assembled several 
persons of rank, and the peasantry found them- 
selves powerless to carry out any such project, if 
indeed they had formed it. 

In the mean time, Don Ottavio, Donna Anna, 
and Elvira had determined to be present at the 
banquet, which they could easily do without being 
known, by joining the masks. As they approached 
the chateau, the Don saw them from the window, 
and ordered Leporello to invite them in, little 
dreaming who were concealed behind the domi- 
nos—an invitation of course willingly accepted, 
notwithstanding the anxiety and forebodings of 
Donna Anna. 

The grand saloon presented a splendid specta- 
cle. Three bands of musicians were stationed in 
the three several divisions of the saloon, each 
playing music appropriate to the movements of 
the different ranks of the guests. In the front 
apartment the nobility and friends of the Don, 
engaged in the stately minuet, in those days the 
mode among the high-born. In the next the 
guests of the rank of citizens moved more live- 
ly in the mazes of the contra-dance ; while, still 
beyond, the peasants whirled, intoxicated with 
the fire of the giddy waltz. Coffee, chocolate, 
and sherbet were handed about to the guests of 
distinction, while more fiery liquids were distrib- 
uted among the peasants and the village maidens. 

Don Ottavio and his companions did not join 
the dance; but sitting apart, they followed with 
They 
saw his renewed attentions to Zerlina. They 
noted the efforts of Leporello to draw Masetto 
away from her. Don Juan at length claimed her 
hand in a dance —a request which she could not 
refuse. There was asmall apartment opening out 
from the saloon, towards the door of which the 
Don gradually brought his partner in the progress 
of the dance; and at amoment when Masetto had 
been carried away toa distance by Leporello, and 
when he thought no one was observing, by a 
sudden movement he forced her in, Leporello rush- 
ing thither to stand by his master. But Zerlina 
was no longer a willing victim. Her scream rang 
through the saloon high above the sounds of music 
and the shuffling of feet. All wasconfusion. ‘The 
guests in the front saloon, save Don Ottavio and 
his companions, knew not what to thmk. Not so 
Masetto and the peasants. They had been for- 
warned by Elvira, and were prepared with sticks 
and clubs. To seize these and burst open the 
door was the work of amoment. Zerlina was res- 
cued, and Don Juan was forced to confront his 
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enraged suests. For a moment, he endeavored 
to turn their suspicions upon Leporello, and drew 
his sword, as if to punish him for his audacity ; but 
Don Ottavio, to whom now the guilt of Juan was 
clear, assured him that this was too shallow a de- 
vice. Unmasking themselves, Don Juan saw 
before him those very persons whom of all men he 
had most reason to fear. The guests of his own 
rank who were present, with the instinct of caste, 
drew their swords and protected him from the 
assaults of the peasants, while Don Ottavio made 
known his crimes and infamy. For a moment, his 
bold spirit quailed; but recovering himself, he 
gave Leporello a secret charge. Keeping his as- 
sailants at bay, and braving the scorn and indig- 
nation which were heaped upon him from all sides, 
he stood his ground until his servant returned and 
secretly conveyed a pair of leaded pistols into his 
master’s hand. Whether Don Ottavio, with the 
aid of the cavaliers then present would have inflict- 
ed deserved punishment on the spot, is not clear. 
If this was the intention, it was defeated by Don 
Juan, who suddenly dropped his sword, and forge t- 
ting all the dictates of chivalry, fired his pistols 
among his guests, and in the consequent confusion 
rushed through the crowd and escaped. 
[Conclusion next week.] 
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Centerence on Singing in Schools, 
(From the London Musical Gazette, Oct. 39.) 

The conference, called together by the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association, was very well : ittended, the 
lecture theatre of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Aldersgate street, heing crowded. Not 
less than six hundred persons could have been 
present, comprising the teachers of many of the 
training colleges and schools of London and its 
vicinity. 

Mr. Curwen, the president of the association, 
explained the object of the conference to be the 


promotion and diffusion of singing in schools. | 


He believed that, however various the methods 
employ ed, there would be no difference of opin- 
ion as to the in iporti ance of the end in view. In 


order to promote free discussion, teachers gene- | 


rally had been invited, regardless of denomina- 
tional distinction. He ended by proposing Mr. 
Hickson, whom he called the “ Father of School- 
music in England,” as chairman. The motion 
having been seconded, and carried by acclamation, 
Mr. W. E. Hickson, of Fairseat, 
chair. 

To facilitate the business of the meeting a se- 
ries of four resolutions had been previously pre- 
pared, and were now submitted to the meeting. 


The first of these, referring to the fitness of vocal | 


music to promote the healthy development of the 
organs of voice, and to supply a brief recreation 
in the course of school studies, was moved by Mr. 
White, of Spitalfields, who observed that he had 
during the bast twenty years tried four or five 
systems, and now, in the Tonic Sol-fa, was glad 
to say he had got hold of one which answered his 
purpose. 

Mr. Crampton, in a very sensible speech, moved 
the second resolution, aflirming that an important 
advantage to be derived from singing in schools 
was the fixing just sentiments on the’ memory, by 
the combination of good poetry with good musie. 
He observed that he was glad the notion was los- 
ing ground that children should sing nothing but 
hymns. He thought there was little danger that 
in*’avoiding the Scylla of excessive religious sing- 
ing they would fall into the Charybdis of excess- 
ive secular singing. He wished to see a good bal- 
lad literature for boys. They could not always 
be singing moral essays, or such words as “ Dee »p- 
er, deeper, let us delve, ” the delving being car- 
ried on in the mines of knowledge. (Laughter.) 
Songs for boys, similar to nursery rhymes for in- 
fants, were at present a great desideratum. 

In order to show his idea of a combination of 
good ped with good music, Mr. Crampton ex- 
hibited a small volume of school songs which he 
had published. He was not alone, however, in 
taking advantage of this cheap method of adver- 
tising. 

The third resolution was moved by } 
ton, of the Model Schools, Borough-road. 


Mr. Lang- 
It 


Kent, took the | 
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referred merely to the attainments that (irrespee- 
tive of any partic ‘ular syste m) should be required 
from all students leaving training colleges. 

These three resolutions having been respec- 


Highbury College), and Murby (of the Normal 
College, ‘Borough-road), were put to the meeting 
and unanimously carried. Our readers will per- 
ceive from the nature of these resolutions that 
little opportunity was given to would-be dispu- 
tants, though ample latitude for speech-makers. 
Thus it was fully half-past nine before Mr. Til- 
leard (of the Council-oflice) proposed the fourth 
resolution, which was the real question of the 
evening, being upon the method best caleulated 
to produce the desired end. Ile observed, that 
in every method that was scientifically truthful 
there must be a recognition of the fundamental 
truth, that all major scales are formed upon the 
same type. Any system which took scale after 
scale and repeated the same course of training 
on each was erroneous, and entirely opposed to 
the Pestalozzian principle, that every successive 
step should be in reality a generalization. Mr. Til- 
leard was proceeding still further when Mr. Cur- 
wen proposed the adjournment of the meeting 
till that day fortnight. The motion, being put, 
was carried by a considerable majority, and the 
meeting was about to separate, when Mr. G. W. 
Martin (conductor of the National School Choral 
Festival) rose and said he could not let that meet- 
ing carry away with them the idea that he had 
been tacitly consenting to what had been said in 
favor of the Tonie Sol-fa system. As he could 
| not possibly attend the adjourned mecting, he 
wished to say a few words then. Ie disapproved 
of the Tonic Sol-fa notation. They must in time 
come to the old notation. (Cries of “ No, no!”) 
In fact, he understood Mr. Curwen to say that he 
regarded the new notation as an introduction to 
the old. (Hear, hear!” from Mr. Curwen.) 
He (Mr. Martin) maintained that the former was 
not so easy as the latter. Syllables were not in- 
tended originally as methods of distinguishing 
sounds, and the adoption of them for that purpose 
only created confusion. Sounds were represented 
simply by lines and not by Ile 
then gave a practical illustration of this, by get- 
ting the audience to sing an octave, which he 
pointed out, using one of his hands as a stave. 
Ife concluded by strongly recommending the old 
notation. 


spaces, notes. 


the conference adjourned. 

We had forgotten to state that between the 
second and third resolutions a dozen boys and 
girls (instructed on the Tonic Sol-fa system), as- 
| sisted by two or three gentlemen, sang one or two 
pieces for the amusement of the audience. 

The performance, however, was far from being 
good. The Mountain Boys’ Song, of which they 
only sang one verse, commenced on F and ended 
on E flat. 
their later publications the Tonie Sol-fa Associa- 
tion are rendering tardy justice to Miss Glover, 
of whose system theirs is but a modification. 





This conference reassembled on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 8d, at the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 165 Aldersgate 
street. The attendance was very similar to that 
on the previous occasion. Mr. Hickson again 
took the chair. Before the discussion was re- 








sumed, a class, consisting of about thirty boys 
and girls, was subjected to tests of sight-singing 


from the tonic sol-fa modulator, in addition to 
which Mr. J. Tilleard wrote, on a blackboard, 
an easy tune in B natural, modulating into F 
sharp, which they sang very satisfactorily. The 
chairman then opened the business of the even- 
ing by reminding the conference that the ad- 
journment had taken place upon the discussion of 
the fourth resolution, viz. : 


“That, in the opinion of this conference, all meth- 
ods which aim at usefulness in schools should possess 
the following qualifications : 

“They should be scientifically truthful. They 
should be progressive: always proceeding from the 
less to the more diftficult,—introducing new topics in 
such a manner as to sustain a freshness of interest,— 
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tively seconded by Messrs. Curwen, Daintree (of 


After thanks had been voted to the chairman, | 


We are glad to see that in some of 
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and enabling the teacher to take one truth at a time, 
and to assist his pupils in discovering it. The lessons 
and exercises should be in themselves attractive ; such 
as will, for their own sake, be loved and remembered 
by a child. Such methods should also be easy to 
teach,—making small demands upon either the phys- 
ical powers of the teacher or the invaluable time of 
the schools.” 


Mr. Tilleard then renewed the debate by re- 
stating upon what principles, in his opinion, the 
teaching of musie should be conducted. There 
should be a well-known and recognized terminol- 
ogy, and one universal musical language or nota- 
tion; so that musical persons of the most opposite 
systems might thoroughly understand each other 
on musical subjects. The resolution, having been 
seconded by Mr. Myers, was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. Mr. Curwen then 
(having previously stated his intention) moved 
the following series of resolutions : 


“1. That, in accordance with the opinions just ap- 

proved by the conference, no system of teaching to 
sing can be a good one which does not accustom its 
pupils to measure intervals from the tonic or key-note. 
lience the failure of Mr. Iullah’s method. 
That the chief difficulty of carrying out this 
tonic principle arises from the frequency of modula- 
tion, or change of key, in the higher sty les of music ; 
that this difficulty appears almost insuperable when 
the pupil of such methods as Mr. Hately’s of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Jackson’s of Bradford, or Mr. Turner’s 
of London (which are all confined to the established 
notation) wishes to sing classic musie at first sight— 
such a pupil being obliged, then, to leave tonic sol-fa- 
ing and have recourse to what may be called chro- 
matic sol-faing. That the tonic sol-fa system of in- 
terpreting the keys (in this kind of music), and ex- 
pressing them in a new notation, is to be regarded, 
at present, only as an experiment ; but that this diffi- 
culty of the tonic method is confined to the higher 
style of music, and need not give any anxiety to the 
school teacher. 

“3. That, as in all good teaching the sign should 
be regarded as entire ly suhordinate to that which it 
signifies (the object of the instructor being to teach 
the thing itself, and only subordinately the marks or 
names by which it is known), it is not ‘ teacher-like ’ 
to object to the methods of Nigeli, Natorp, Wald- 
mann, Miller, Schade, Auberlin, Gall, Byrce, Jeu de 
Berneval, Chevé, or Miss Glover, that the »y have em- 
ployed some new notation (of figures, symbols, or 
letters) in order to attract the exclusive attention of 
their pupils to the great principle of key relationship 
in their early lessons on intervals ; if it canbe shown 
that the pupils do learn the thing music more truth- 
fully or more quickly, or obtain music at a very much 
rate, and therefore more abundantly, by the 
help of these new notations than without them. 
This conference, however, recommends that those 
school teachers who adopt new notations for this pur- 
pose should not neglect to, introduce the pupils of 
their higher classes to that notation of music which 
is now established in general use throughout the 
world,” 


“9, 


cheaper 


After expressing an opinion, founded on_ his 
own personal observation, that the advocates of 
the old principle of sol-faing were becoming 
less numerons every day, Mr. Curwen observed 


that Mr. Tlullah’s system did not flourish in 
schools. There, generally, it assumed the shape 


of certain unused sheets, in certain dusty eup- 
boards. In his (Mr. Curwen’s) resolutions, refer- 
ence was made to the methods of Mr. Turner, 
Mr. Hately, and Mr. Jackson. These gentlemen, 
though they sol-faed from the key-note, seemed 
afraid to leave the old notation, and consequently, 
in classical music, beeame involved in great difli- 
culties. To give an idea of these, he would state 
that in Israel in Egypt, which contained 1,752 
bars of music, there were about 230 changes of 
key, or, on an average, one change to 7} “bars. 

The average in Bae h’s Motet, No. 5, was one 
change to every 7 bars. Was there any musician 
in the world who could read off such modulations 
at first sight ? (Cries of “ Yes.”) Well, suppose 
there were a hundred, that would not answer his 
purpose—he must have thousands upon thousands 
—he wanted the people to sing. He regretted 
that Mr. Martin, at their former meeting, spoke 
of the tonic sol-fa as his (Mr. Curwen’ 8) inven; 
tion. It was entirely due to the genius and en- 
ergy of Miss Glover. (Cheers.) Mr. Martin had 
stated that they taught by ear alone. He (Mr. 
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Curwen) contended that no man could be taught 
to sing in the first instance except through his 
ears; after which, signs of some kind would be 
indispensable. He allowed, with Mr. Martin, 
that syllables would not teach differences of 
sound, but when the pupil became acquainted 
with these differences, syllables were of use in 
naming them. He had tried many plans before 
he adopted the present one. It was the only one 
that answered. It was like loosing the tongue of 
a dumb man. In speaking of the old notation 
he stated that it could be acquired in a day by 
any one acquainted with the tonic sol-ta system. 
In addition to these advantages, cheapness should 
not be forgotten. The nineteen numbers of Mr. 
Martin’s “ Two-a-Penny Part-songs” cost 1s. 7d., 
but in the tonic sol-fa notation, 4$d. would cover 
the expense, and “ Eight-a-Penny Part-songs ” 
would become the title. The publisher would 
enjoy the same profit, and the purchasers four 
times as much music. 

Mr. Goodchild having seconded the resolutions, 
Mr. G. W. Martin rose to reply to Mr. Curwen. 
He stated that the advocates of the tonic sol-fa 
system seemed to take great credit for the teach- 
ing of key-relationship, as though it were pecu- 
ilar to their system, me stave it was generally al- 
lowed to be the foundation of all good teaching. 
He agreed with Mr. Curwen that this relationship 
should be cultivated, and also that the first note 
of the scale was the principal one; but he would 
maintain that the new systems of notation intro- 
duced into this and other countries had decidedly 
a dangerous tendency. They were calculated to 





destroy that universality of musical language, | 


which was so desirable. The difference in the 
cost of music became insignificant when placed 
side by side with community of language. Mr. 
Martin concluded by comparing most elaborately 
and scientifically the merits of the old and new 


rior when properly taught. In doing this he 
made anal use of a blackboard and the 
voices of his audience. 

Mr. Crampton considered that the key was not 
established by note but by the accompanying har- 
mony of that note. He thought the tonic sol-fa 
system was a good introduction to harmony, but 
when harmony came in, that system could not be 
too quickly abandoned. 

Mr. Roberts thought the tonic sol-fa notation 
had not been treated fairly. They should look 
at the results. After three lessons a boy with an 
ordinary ear could make out a simple tune by 
himself. 





Paisiello and His Works. 


Grovannt Patsreiz.o, son of Francois and of 
Grazazio Fogiale, was born at Tarento in the year 
1741. His father was a veterinary surgeon, particu- 
larly distinguished in his art ; and the reputation he 
had acquired, not only in the province of Lucca, but 
in the whole kingdom, procured him the honor of be- 
ing employed by the King of Naples, Charles IIL, 
during the war of Velletri. His father determined, as 
soon as his son had attained his fifth year, that he 
should study till he was thirteen, with the Jesuits, who 
had a college at Tarento ; and as it was the custom 
of these fathers to have the service to the virgin sung 
in all their festivals, they remarked, when their young 
pupil sang the hours of matins, that he had a fine con- 
tralto voice and an excellent ear. Upon this obser- 
vation, the Chevalier D. Girolamo Carducci, of the 
same city, and who supermtended the music for the 
holy week in the church of the Capuchins, endeavored 
to make young Paisiello sing some pieces from mem- 
ory. The boy, who was then under thirteen years of 
age, acquitted himself in such a manner, that it might 
have heen imagined he had studied music for a length 
of time. This was in March, 1754. The Chevalier 
Carducci, perceiving the promising genius of Paisiello, 
advised his father to send him to Naples, in order that 
he might study music, and, for this purpose, instant!y 
to place him with some good chapel-master ; but hls 
parents would not consent to this, for, being their on- 
ly son, they could not resolve to part with him. The 
reiterated entreaties of the chevalier began at last to 
prevail, and they promised to give an answer, after 
having reflected more maturely. In short, after some 
time had elapsed, they determined on sending him to 
Naples ; his departure was fixed for the month of May 
following, and in the meantime he employed all his 
time in learning the first elements of music, under an 


| turned to Naples. 


ecclesiastic, a secular priest, named Carlo Resta, ot 
Tarento, an excellent tenor, who played very well on 
the arch-lute, an instrument which Paisiello made use 
of during the two or three months allotted to him for 
acquiring the first instructions. He afterwards set out 


for Naples with his father, and in June, 1754, was re- | 
| ceived into the conservatorio of St. Onofrio, where he | 
| had the happiness of finding, as a master, the cele- | 
brated Durante. 

| and at the end of five years became first master among | 

* | the pupils of the conservatorio. 


It was under him that he studied, 


During the next four 
years he composed there some masses, psalms. motets, 
oratorios, and a comic interlude, which was perform- 
ed in the same institution. This interlude procured 
him the advantage of being employed to compose, in 
1763, an opera for the theatre at Bologna. 

Here begins the first epoch of his works. 

At the theatre of the Marsigli, at Bologna, appear- 
ed “La Pupilla,” “I Francesi brillanti,” “Il Mondo a 
Rovescio ;”’ at Modena, “La Madama Umorista ;’”’ at 
Parma, “Ze Virtuose Ridicole,” “11 Sagno d’ Abano ;” 
at Venice, “/7/ Ciarlone,” ‘‘Le Pescatrice ;” at Rome, 
“Tl Marchese Tulipano ;” &c., &e. 

* * * * * * 

On the 28th of July, 1766, Paisiello departed for 
Russia, and entered the service of Catharine II., with 
an appointment of four thousand rubles. As music 
master to the grand duchess, he had the further sum 
of nine hundred rubles ; and his country house, which 
was allowed him during five or six months in the year, 
procured him two thousand rubles. With these and 
some other advantages, he had an annual income of 
nine thousand rubles, 

Second Epoch.—Paisiello remained in Russia nine 
years, during which time he composed “Za Serva 
Padrona,” “11 Matrimonio Inaspettato,” “11 Barbiere 
di Siviglia,” ‘*1 Filosofi Lmayinari,” “ La Finta 
Amante,” &e., &e. 

* * * * ial * 

Third Epoch—aAt Vienna he wrote for the Em- 


peror Joseph IT. the opera of “// Re Teodoro,” and | 


twelve concerted symphonies. From thence he re- 


“ | nand LV, took him into his service, in quality of mas- 
notations, showing the former to be greatly supe- | 


ter of the chapel, with a salary of twelve hundred 
ducats. He then directly composed his opera ‘An- 
tigono,” at Rome, “ L’ Amore Ingenioso,” ‘ La Mol- 


| inara;’’ at Naples, “ La Grotta di Trofonio,” “ Le 


| tains a scene where the py 


Gare Generose,” “ 1’ Olympiade,” “11 Pirro.” This 


work was the first, of the serious kind, in which in- | 


troductions and finales were employed. It also con- 
incipal person, executing a 


| monologue, is surprised hy soldiers, who arrive at the 


sound ofa military march, and which agrees with the 


song of the actor ; ascene which has served as a mod- 
el to many composers. 
* * * * 


* * 


The French revolution having extended to Naples 
in 1789, the government assumed the republican form. | 


The court abandoning Naples and returning into Sic- 
ily, the rulers of the state named Paisiello composer 
to the nation. But the Bourbon family, being reés- 
tablished, made it a crime in him to have accepted 
this employment, and for some time his appointments 
were suspended, 
he was restored to his situation. 
demanded at Paris by the First Consul of France, 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; when Ferdinand, King of Na- 
ples, gave him a despatch, with an order to go to Paris, 
and place himself at the disposal of the first consul. 
Alquier, the minister of France, resident at Naples, 
pressed him on the occasion to declare his intentions 
respecting the fees and the treatment he desired. 
Paisiello replied, that the honor of serving the first 
consul he considered as a sufficient recompense. On 
arriving at Paris, he was provided with a furnished 
apartment, and one of the court carriages ; he was 
assigned a salary of twelve thousand francs, and a 
present of eighteen thousand frances for the expenses 
of his stay, besides those of his journey. He was of- 
fered at Paris several employments ; such as those of 


| director of the Imperial Academy and of the Conser- 





vatorio; he refused them all, and contented himself 
with that of director of the chapel, which he filled with 
excellent artists. He composed for this chapel six- 
teen sacred services, consisting of masses, motets, 
prayers, &e., and besides these he set the opera of 
“ Proserpine,” for the Academy of Music, and a 
“Grand Mass” for two choirs, a “ Te Deum,” and 
prayers for the coronation of the emperor. Finding 
that the climate of Paris did not agree with his wife, 
he quitted the city, after residing in it two years and 
a half, and returned to Italy ; he still, however, con- 
tinued to send every year to Napoleon a sacred com- 
position for the anniversary of his birth, the 15th of 
August. <A year after his departure, the emperor 
proposed to him to return to Paris, but the bad state 
of his health prevented him from accepting the invita- 
tion. The Bourbon family being obliged to quit Na- 


On his arrival in this city, Ferdi- | 


At last, after two vears had elapsed, | 
He was afterwards | 


ples, King Joseph Napoleon confirmed to him the 
place of master of the chapel, of composer and direc 
tor of the music of his chamber and of his chapel, with 
an appointment of one thousand eight hundred du- 
He wrote for this chapel twenty-four services, 
At the 


cats. 
consisting of masses, motets, and prayers. 


same time, Napoleon sent him the cross of the legion 
of honor, which Joseph himself presented to him, 
with an additional pension of one thousand franes. 

* * * * 


Besides the offices already spoken of, Paisiello was 
chapel-master of the cathedral of Naples, for which he 
composed several services al/a Palestrina ; he was al- 
so chapel-master to the municipalty. He likewise 
composed for different religious houses, now destroy- 
ed, a great number of offices; such as three masses 
for two choirs, two massses for five voices, alla Pales- 
trina, with an accompaniment for the violoncello and 
tenor, and a Christus; and besides these, three cant- 
| atas for a single voice, for amateurs ; four notturnos 
for two voices ; six concertos for the pianoforte writ- 
ten expressly for the infanta, Princess of Parma, af- 
terwards Queen of Spain, wife of Charles IV. 

* * * * * * 

Paisiello died at Naples, in the year 1816, aged sev- 
enty-six. That city rendered him funeral honors, in 
causing to be executed a mass for the dead, found 
among his papers. The same evening his “Nina” was 
performed at the opera, when the King of Naples and 
the whole court attended. 

Among the numerous works of which we have giv- 
en the list, there are many which have had general 
success, and which have been ofien performed in the 
principal theatres of Europe. The following are 
among the most favorite of his comic operas: “ La 
Freseantana,” “ Le Due Contesse,” “Tl Re Teodoro,” 
“71 Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Il Furbo mal accorto,” 
“ D’ Anchise Companone,” “ Le Medcsta raggiratice,” 
“T Zingari in Fiera,” “Dal Finta il Vere,” “L? Ingan- 
no Felice,” L’ Arabo Cortese,” “L’ Amor contrastato,”’ 
“71 Tamburro Notturno,” “Ta Pazza per Amore,” 
“TT Innocente Fortunata,” “Il Matrimonio Inaspettato,” 
“Ta Serva Padrona,” “IT Filosofi Imaginari,” “ Le 
Gare Generose,” and “La Grotta di Trofonto ” Among 
the serious operas : “La Disfatta di Dario,” “I Klf- 
| rida,” “Tl Pi-ro,” “La Nitteti,” “I Antigono,” “Lu- 
cinda ed Armidoro,” “I? Olympiade,? “Il Demetria,” 
“ T? Andromaca,” “ La Fedra,’’ ‘ Catone in Utica,’ 
and “J Ginochi d Agrigento.” Among the works for 
the church: “Za Passjono.”’ the mass for two choirs, 
the “Te Deum,” the motets and funeral symphonies. 








Mozart's “ Nozze di Figaro.” 


From Holmes’s Life of Mozart. 


The all-engrossing subject of Mozart’s thoughts 
during the spring of the year (1786) was “ Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” an opera likewise undertaken 
at the suggestion of the Emperor Joseph. This 
work, which has maintained its place on the stage 
and in the drawing-room for nearly sixty years in 
continuation, is justly considered, for its extraor- 
dinary wealth of melody, the variety of its style, 
and the perfection of its concerted music, as one 
of the most wonderful trophies of human skill. 

The libretto, adapted by Da Ponte from the well- 
known comedy of Beaumarchais, seems to have 
satisfied Mozart, and the subject to have possessed 
unusual charms for him, if we may judge by the 
rate at which he worked. The whole opera was 
written in the course of April. The marvelous 
finale of the second act, consisting of six grand 
pieces, occupied him for two nights and a day, 
during which he wrote without intermission. In 
the course of the second night he was seized with 
an illness which compelled him to stop; but there 
remained a few pages only of the last piece to 
instrument. 

Salieri and Righini being at this time ready 
with operas, were both competitors with Mozart 
for preference; and the contest between the 
composers was so warm that the emperor was 
obliged to interpose and he decided for “ Figaro.” 
Some eagerness of rivalry seems to have been 
pardonable on an occasion which is rendered 
memorable by the unequalled talent of the singers, 
and the extraordinary congress of composers 
assembled at Vienna. Rarely, if ever, has it 
happened to a musician to submit his composition 
to such an ordeal as Mozart did “ Figaro ;” and 
few have been the instances in dramatic annals in 
which men of such renown as Haydn, Mozart, 
Gluck, Paisiello, Storace, Salieri, Righini, Anfossi, 
&c., have been collected under one roof to witness 
the first performance of an opera, as it is no im- 
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probable surmise that they were on this occasion. 

What the lyric drama gained by this opera in 
elegance of melody, in models of love songs in 
rich concerted music, and varied finales, is the 
question at present, and that we are well able to 
determine. While all the popular melodies of the 
comic operas coeval with “ Figaro” (tunes which 
were regularly transferred from the theatre to the 
street musicians) are lost, not a note of that com- 
position has faded; and when reproduced, it still 
finds as many enthusiastic admirers as a comedy of 
Shakespeare. The combination of playfulness 
and grace which predominates in it imparts to 
“ Figaro,” according to some critics, a more decid- 
ed Mozartean character than any other of his 
works. Every one may certainly find in it some- 
thing to please. The musician, for instance, 
listens with delight to the bass of the first duet, or 
to the admirable instrumentation of the song in 
which the page is trying on the cap. What 
wealth of beauty in places comparatively unno- 
ticed! Those who like to combine delightful 
music with a laugh may find both in the duet in 
which Susanna describes the behavior of the 
count when her bridegroom is gone on his travels. 
The deprecatory interjections of poor Figaro, 
“ Susanna pian, pian!” call up the most pleasant 
recollections. It were endless to pursue this opera 
through all its materials for pleasure. 

The favorite piece of the composer was the 
sestetto: Riconosci in questo amplesso. 

Kelly, who claims to have sung “ Crndel 
perché” with the composer, just as it had fallen 
fresh from the pen, gives a lively account of the 
first rehearsal. Alluding to this occasion, he 
observes: “ IT remember Mozart was on the stage 
with his crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat, 
giving the time of the music to the orchestra. 
Figaro’s song: ‘ Non piti andrai, farfallone amor- 
oso,’ Benucci gave with the greatest animation 
and power of voice. I was standing close to 
Mozart, who, sotto voce, was repeating ‘ Bravo! 
bravo! Benucci ;’ and when Benucci came to the 
fine passage : ‘ Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria 
militar,’ which he gave out with stentorian lungs, 
the effect was electricity itself, for the whole of 
the performers on the stage, and those in the 
orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling of delight, 
vociferated, ‘Bravo! bravo! maestro; viva! 
grande Mozart!’ Those in the orchestra I thought, 
would never have ceased applauding, by beating 
the bows of the violins against the music desks. 
The little man acknowledged, by repeated obei- 
sances, his thanks for the distinguished mark of 
enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him.” What 
a transition this, from the midnight solitudes in 
which, animated by a great idea, he could not rest 
till he had delivered himself of it! Had it been 
the acclamation of a crowded house at a perform- 
ance, instead of a spirited scene at a rehearsal, it 
might have been better ; still, it was the voice of 
truth, which he seldom heard save in his own 
music. 





“The Huguenots” in New Orleans. 


One ot the best operatic critics of New York, where 
they think they know “what’s what” in these matters, 
says that “no sagacious opera manager in America 
will often attempt to place Meyerheer on the stage. 
His operas are written for rare voices, and without 
such they are miserable failures. Bassos profundissi- 
mos, like Formes, can alone sing A/arce/ in ‘Les Hu- 
gernots,’ and Bertram in ‘Robert le Diable.’ Be- 
sides, it costs (and impresarios well know what we 
mean by this word) a plum to mount properly one of 
his operas. The orchestra and chorus must be doub- 
led. Scene painters, scene shifters, and supernumer- 
aries innumerable must be called into requisition.” 

This is true enough of opera management in those 
cities where the opera is only an occasional affair, and 
not, as it is with us, in New Orleans, a fixed institu- 
tion. Here, all the requisites described by the critic 
we quote are to be found, every season. We have the 
“basso profundissimos,” to sing the Marcels and the 
Bertrams, tenori robustissimi to sing the Roberts and 
the Raouls, soprani altissimi to sing the Marguérites, 
the Valentines and the Jsabelles, and all the rest. As 
to the question of “cost” in the getting up, it is not a 
troublesome one at the Orleans, for these operas have 
been handsomely “mounted” on our stage for many 
years, being regular stock pieces of the theatre. We 

ave no need to “double” the orchestra, for it is al- 





ways sufficiently large, numerous and capable. And 
so is the chorus. To enjoy Meyerbeer, he should be 
seen and heard as he is presented at our French thea- 
tre, under French management, by French artists, and 
in the French language. Picayune, Nov. 30. 





Orteans Toeatre.—A full house—including but 
few ladies, however—greeted the first performance, 
last evening, at the above theatre, of Meyerbeer’s chef 
d'ewurre, “The Huguenots.” It is a test-piece at all 
times for tenor, prima donna and basso, and the sev- 
erity of the trial was the greatest, as it included also 
the first appearance of a new prima donna, M’lle La- 
franque, and the real debut of the new basso, Mr. 
Taste. With some slight hitches here and there in 
the piece—to be expected in a first performance, un- 
der the circumstances—the opera was excellently giv- 
en. The choruses and grand concerted pieces, in par- 
ticular, evinced manifest improvement—the “ Rata- 
plan” and “Poniard Benediction” being particularly 
well done. 

M’lle Cordier’s Marquerite was a delightful person- 
ation, in looks, graceful acting and brilliant vocaliza- 
tion. Her appearance at the opening of the second 
act was the very picture of vouth and gaiety, and one 
might well imagine the fascinating effect on the 
young Huguenot noble, Raoul, of so charming 
an appiration of coquettish beauty, in all the splen- 
dor of royal costume. The “Ah! si j’étais coquette !” 
was given with bird-like lightness and a gushing rich- 
ness of pearly notes that fairly enraptured the audi- 
ence. 

M’me. Vadé’s Page was a pleasing and successful 
personation. 

Delagrave, early in the evening, showed evident 
signs of hoarseness and weakness, but in the impas- 
sioned fourth act he rose to all his former strength, 
and sang with a mingled power and sympathetic ex- 
pression that surprised the audience. 

It is unfair to judge a performer on his first appear- 
ance, where it is evident he labors under the paralyz. 
ing influences usually attendant on such an appearance. 
We will merely say that Mr. Taste has a full, clear, 
flexible basso voice, well cultivated, whose volume 
could not be judged of—although now and then the 
singer gave proof of sufficient capability of expression 
and dramatic power. He will undoubtedly improve 
on a better acquaintance. 

The prominent feature of the evening was the com- 
plete and unexpected success of M’lle. Lafranque. As 
she quietly came down the stage, in the second act, 
she was received with chilling coldness. Her person- 
al appearance is somewhat against her; she is thin, 
and has a pale, sickly look, and her dress at first was 
disadvantageous. Her uncourteous reception was 
soon changed into astonished admiration, when her 
clear, full, powerful voice was heard, and in the grand 
scenes between her and Marcel and Raoul, in the third 
and fourth acts, the frail form and pallid countenance 
of the performer showed themselves imbued with that 
glow and energy which seize upo nthe listener and bind 
him fast to every note and look and gesture of the 
singer. M’lle. Lafranque forgets the audience, and 
gives herself up to the spirit of her part, exaggerating 
nothing, however, and casting over her presentation, 
in its most passionate moments, the charms of femi- 
nine grace and delicacy. Picayune, Dec. 2. 





Letter about Robert Franz. 
A correspondent of the New York Musical World, 
fresh home from Germany, writes : 


As Roxnert FRANz’s name as a composer ranges 
now among the highest in Germany, and his compo- 
sitions having received already in Boston a hearty 
welcome, your readers will receive, perhaps with in- 
terest, a few extracts from my journal in relation to 
that excellent man. 

Robert Franz is the son of a “ Hallore,” a tribe of 
Wendish origin, who, centuries ago, owned the Salt 
Springs at Halle, and work them to this day. Peen- 
liar dress, customs, and certain privileges distinguish 
them from the German race. He must be about 40 
years old, but loves the society of young men of tal- 
ent and spirit, and althongh odd to the last degree in 
mien and manner, he is highly esteemed and warmly 
loved by the refined and intelligent portions of Halle. 
His tall, loose limbs find it difficult to follow his head, 
which is always in advance of the perpendicular line, 
and which bears, to counterbalance this abnormal po- 
sition, a high stove-pipe hat of unbrushed texture, far 
back on the neck. He lisps most unmusically, sings 
with contorted features and a strange Shanghai-voice, 
and is equally famous in discussing the merits of a 
musical performance and a glass of genuine Bavarian 
beer of the “ Aulmbach ” denomination ; and yet, 
within the rough shell reigns a soul of poetry and a 
highly cultured mind. As director of the “ Sing 
Academie,” he is noted for his good-natured rough- 





ness; when ladies complain of it he tells them ina 
cool manner: “Ladieth, I thscold your voiceth, not 
you.” 

After the appearance of opus 8, he sat at the piano, 
Junius ScHaFrrer, now Music Director at Schwerin, 
my brother Theodore, and several other friends 
around him, singing to them with that remarkable 
voice, his glorious song, “ Die Gewitternacht,” which 
combines the raging of the storm with the wild pas- 
sion of an unhappy love, dissolving the one into a 
gentle rain, the other in tranquilizing tears. When 
he came to this point he turned around and ex- 
claimed in an undertone, unconscious of the ludic- 
rous prosaic effect : “Fear je ! how it dripsth !” 

In conclusion of this already too-long letter, a few 
words in regard to the above mentioned Julius Schaf- 
fer. It was my good fortune to be invited to a pri- 
vate musical matinée at Halle,where he plaved, among 
other pices, some numbers from his opus 1, Fantasie 
Stiicke, which I would heartily recommend, together 
with opus 3 and 4, to all pianists who have heart, 
ears, eyes and hands for the “ music of the future.” 
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Italian Opera. 


We have had a week of it, and on the whole a 
rich one. From Thursday evening of last week, 
there have been six performances in seven days, 
in the course of which the most sceptical person 
must have been satisfied of the rare resources of 
Mr. Usiman’s large and splendid company. 
In amount, variety and average excellence of 
personal talent ; in wealth of accessories, in com- 
pleteness of orchestra and chorus, and in the va- 
riety and interest of its repertoire, it certainly 
surpasses any troupe that we have had before. 

The opening night was, of course, Mlle. Preco- 
LOMINI’s, — that bewitching natural little charm- 
er having been all along put forward, in the plan 
of the campaign, as the manager's best card, the 
one sure to win. She has been most extrava- 
gantly praised, no doubt, in advertisements and 
libretto prefaces; grouped with the great stars, as 
Grisi, Sontag, Bosio, and even Malibran and 
Jenny Lind! pronounced not only a charming 
little singer and actress, but the lyrie genius of 
the age,— simply because the general public is 
always ready enough to mistake a pleasing talent 
for genius; and by all the arts of reclame has she 
been magnified in a way that would be quite 
fatal to her successful debut in any intelligent 
community, were it not that she decidedly has cer- 
tain charms of her own, not necessarily of the 
highest kind, in rare perfection. Take her for 
just what she is, she isa remarkably fine specimen 
of that. It is simply absurd to name her with 
the great prima donnas —at least now; but she 
may be, she is, for all that, a charming singer and 
a delightful actress in her way. This every one 
acknowledged at her debut in La Traviata. 
Criticism was disarmed. Criticism could but 
smile at the idea of having anything to do there ; 
to pull out its nice scales, with a grave face, were 
a joke. For anything so simply childlike, .so 
naive, fresh, spontaneous, so pretty and fascina- 
ting in its way; anything done with such entire 
unreserve and passionate love of the occupation, 
one sees very seldom in these days of ours. It is 
perhaps rash to guage the depth of nature of an 
artist and predict all her possibilities, from one 
performance or one season of performances; but 
we cannot help suspecting that, were the nature 
greater, were the talent of a deeper, rarer kind, 
something more akin to genius and imagination, 
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there would "perhaps be less completeness of ex- 
pression, less of the charm of unreserve, and far 
less of that “ infinite assurance ” — charming as it 
was, and never overstepping bounds of modesty 
and grace, we cheerfully admit — by which this 
piccolo of a prima donna, setting her own stand- 
ard, in spite of all our memories and results of 
critical reflection, renewed with us the triumph 
she has enjoyed everywhere. 

We cannot enter the lists with the glib writers 
who have turned over the whole vocabulary of 
delicate phrases and fancies to describe Picolomi- 
ni; we should surely be beaten if we attempted it. 
Her description has been for a month in all the 
newspapers, and we need not to alter or to add to 
it. The charm is in the first place that of youth— 
an incalculable advantage, adding many ciphers 
to the right side of any unit of positive talent. 
Then that sunshiny vivacity and good nature, 
animating the petite prettiness and plumptitude 
of person, so delighted to act itself out, so fond of 
the full sunshine of applauding publics, rushing to 
the foot-lights by a childlike attraction, singing 
and gesticulating right into you, acting personal- 


ly to every one of her audience :—all genuine as 


possible so far as it goes. Then a delightful voice, | 
remarkably sweet and musical, clear and pure and | 
liquid, highly sympathetic, lending itself to each | 
emotion that she would portray, so truly that she 


even cries in music; but withal a small, fine 
voice, limited in compass, limited in power, which 
obviously precludes anything like lyrical gran- 
deur; and yet one wonders that the little voice 
makes itself heard and felt so palpably, even more 
than he-does at its sweetness and its flexibibility- 


Then she is a good singer; she has the art of | 


using her voice in a much higher degree than 
critics told us. 
of style and just expression ; with plenty of exe- 
eution for all the best purposes, although wisely 
avoiding dificult bravura passages, as in this very 


Traviata, which we confess we do not 


any loss, so long as what she does give is consis- | 
Were it an air of | 


tent, graceful and complete. 
Mozart, we should be sticklers for a literal fidelity 
to text. 


Then she is a born actress—at least within a | 


certain native range of character ; and if she 
has not genius, she has talent, a plentiful deal of 
what is called smartness ; a good head; quickness 
of perception, at least of the external kind, ready 
power of imitation, extending (as we shall see) 
even toa clever rendering of intense and some- 
what complex tragic parts—added to all which a 
very resolute little will of her own, an unfail- 
ing zest in all that interests and actuates her, and 
an intensity in such passion as she knows,—an in- 
tensity at any rate in her prime key-note passion, 
that for representing passions—so that her facul- 
ties are ever strung for action, and it is no wonder 
that she captivates an audience. But she is an 
artist ; there is a rare harmony of song and action 
in her, as in Mme. Colson, though her concep- 
tions are by no means of so high and so refined a 
stamp. 

Of her impersonation of Violetta, the Traviata, 
we must say that it showed amazing cleverness, 
although by no means the best that we have seen 
and heard. In the first scene she takes the char- 
acter into her own element; she makes it playful, 
arch, coquettish ; plays at love, in an extremely 
pretty, sprightly, but yet rather common-place 
way; pert, and smart, and much at home in cer- 








She sings always true, with grace | 


consider | 
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tain pretty tricks, the common-places of a co- 
quette,—tossing the little head, flirting the little 
handkerchief, and all the little et ceteras that 
common audiences delight in—singing it, too, 
most charmingly ;—but evidencing no depth, no 
such intrinsic superiority of nature to the false 
sphere in which she moves, as to at all justify the 
subsequent development of real love and the high 
moral interest of the last scenes. Yet we could 
only wonder at her cleverness, her really expres- 
sive singing and action throughout all that serious 
sequel. 

Our old friend BrieNnotrt, with his delicious 
tenor, sang the lover’s music touchingly, with 
more of earnestness than usual. The part of Ger- 
mont Pere was sustained by Sig. FLORENZA (his 
first appearance here) who has a rich and power- 
ful baritone, and sings like a superior artist ; but 
his gesticulation and his make-up were grotesque. 
Among the secondary characters were Herr 
MvFLLLeR (as Physician), Herr Quint (or Sig. 
QuvINTO), and various other Germans as well as 
Italians, who, with the remarkably fine chorus 
(more numerous, euphonious and well-trained 
than we have ever had before) made up a capi- 
tal vocal ensemble. The orchestra was by far the 
best we ever had in opera; numbering about 
fifty instruments, and comprising our best local 
talent with additions from New York. There 
was a noble body ofstrings ; the reed instruments 
blended with uncommon beauty, and the brass 
(a generous allowance) was well subdued. Sig. 
Mvzto, the conductor, shewed a quiet, sure, in- 
telligent mastery of the whole combination. With 
such an orchestra we had hoped to discover more 
of musical idea and substance in the Traviata, 
But the music still 
seemed empty, scarcely justifying such an or- 


than we had done before. 


chestra. 


On Friday evening another large and brilliant | 


audience were assembled eager for “ the Hugue- 
nots.” 
eleventh hour the play was changed to Donizet- 
ti’s Figlia del Reqgimento, with more of the picolo 
to console our disappointed hopes of the colossal. 


The announcement was taken in good part, when | 


it was found that Mile. PrccoLomint, with char- 
acteristic kindness had come to the rescue of the 
manager in this dilemma, and, better still, that the 
great basso of the world, CArt Fores, had 
consented to appear for once in so subordinate a 
réle as that of the old sergeant. The first sight of 
Formes, with a few ringing notes of his voice, and 
his brisk military salute, electrified the house. It 
was clear in an instant that the man was tho- 
roughly alive, that Formes was in the most com- 
plete sense there. He acted the old soldier to the 
life, and put life and spirits into all about him. 
The music of the part is not much, but he gave 
that little admirably, and was perfect in all the 
retitative and musical declamation, ané@ in such 
concerted pieces as that rapid trio in the last 
scene, which is a very palpable and clever imita- 
tion of Rossini’s Ziti, zitti, piano. It was incom: 
parably the best Sulpizio we ever had upon our 
stage. And then the Figlia herself, pert, playful, 
smart, vivacious, joyous little PrccoLoMINI, now 
all alive before you in her own proper character. 
What a witch of a child she seemed! so full of 
dashing confidence and talent. How running 
over with sunshiny good nature and frankness! 
How she glories in the regiment, in the general 


| Herr ForMeEs. 





But Mlle, Poryser was ill, and at the | 
| trayed by the great prima donnas. 











| sympathy, and above all in that of the audience, 


rushing to the foot-lights with a child’s delight, 
innocently charmed with the sense of her own 
power in occupying general attention! The gay 
and brilliant melodies were nicely sung, and alto- 
gether it was a unique and charming piece ot musi- 
cal comedy, dashed with some true touches of 
sentiment. The spoiled child’s roguery with the 
old pedant aunt in the music lesson was the 
cleverest and truest part of it. 

For Tonio we had a new tenor, Sig. TAMARO, 
physically of the same type with Labocetta, but 
young, with a much fresher voice, sweet and 
telling, and fair execution. The part suited him 
well. The chorus of soldiers was capital. Alto- 
gether, it was the best performance we have yet 


had of this sparkling opera. 


On Saturday afternoon La Figlia was repeated, 
followed by the first act of Norma, in which Mme. 
LABoORDE astonished everybody by the marvel- 
lous perfection of her rendering of Casta diva. 


Monday evening. Another disappointment. 
For Piccolomini in Lucia, and in the little comic 
opera, La Serva Padrona, by Paisietlo, was substi- 
tuted Lucrezia Borgia — probably for reasons be- 
yond the manager's control. There were marked 
signs of discontent, which soon yielded before the 
rich music of that favorite opera, illustrated by 
such an orchestra and chorus; with the curiosity 
to witness how her little ladyship would make 
out, leaving her native element of the coquettish 
soubreite, to assume the tragic, proud airs of the 
Borgia, and with the certainty of something 
splendid and commanding in the duke Alfonso of 
The Luerezia of Piccolomini 
was certainly, in its way, an astonishing triumph. 

You could not forget the child all the while, 
but you wondered to see how admirably the child 
caught and reflected in that limpid mirror of her 
imitative nature, in miniature, most of the tradi- 
tional points and features of that part as por- 
Some points, 
too, were’ original and striking —arts of effect, 
cleverly conceived and executed, but not to be 
accounted flashes of imaginative treatment. 
Such was the wicked glow of triumph on her 
face with which she met the Duke, as she covered 
the escape of her son. But there was an inten- 
sity and a variety of passionate expression in her 
whole impersonation, voice finely corresponding, 
especially in the great Trio scene, by which she 
grew immensely in the faith of her audience in 
her lyric possibilities. formes was majestic, 
grandly declamatory, but perhaps hardly enough 
polished in his impersonation of the Duke. Both 
were superbly dressed. BriGNowr sang well as 
GENNARO. Mme. Grront made but a tame, 
phlegmatic Orsini, with a mezzo soprano voice, 
which she used indifferently well. 


On Tuesday evening the Boston Theatre was 
crowded with a brilliant and cultivated audience. 
Meyerbeer’s colossal opera, “ The Huguenots,” came 
this time without fail, and more than answered every 
expectation. For though it was the first hearing of 
the “ Huguenots ” in Boston, few were unfamiliar with 
the Meyerbeer-ian characteristics, and we had heard 
Meyerbeer discussed and his position among great 
composers long since settled, as being that of a musi- 
cian of most energetic talent, a wonderful master of 
effects and mighty combinations, one who crowds 
more thought and study, more audacious novelty into 


















































a work, than would suffice for twenty of the current 
Italian operas ; but yet not gifted with spontaneous 
inspiration, not in the high imaginative sense a great 
creative genius; as opposite as possible in that re- 
spect to Mozart, Weber or Rossini; astonishing, but 
not in the long run edifying like the Beethovens, the 
Shakspeares of the art; the dazzling and overruling 
master of the moment, but not a living influence in 
the soul forever. Such is the conclusion which the 
world has reached regarding Meyerbeer, and it would 
be absurd now so apply critical tests to such a mas- 
ter-piece of its kind as “The Huguenots,” as if it 
were an Art phenomenon just newly risen on the 
world. It was an immense thing to construct; it is 
an immense task to perform it, and it is no small task 
to hear it through, albeit with unqualified delight. 
Abridged as it was that evening, it occupied four 
hours, — four hours fraught with the most dazzling 
and bewildering combinations of every thing to tax 
ear and eye and apprehension and anticipation to the 
utmost. Musically and 
dramatically, we think most persons found more to 
interest them in “ The Huguenots” than they had 
dared to hope. It was a splendid subject for a lyric 
drama, and Meyerbeer in his peculiar way had made 
the most of it. 


The suceess was complete. 


Nothing here was ever put upon the stage with so 
much splendor. It was all on a magnificent scale, 
for any theatre this side of Paris. The principal 
roles were mostly in good hands, forming a great 
concentration of variety of talent. The orchestra was 
very large, and under the control of Herr Conductor 
Anscuutz, brought out the rich and gorgeous instru- 
mentation with fine effect. Only the harp was want- 
ing. The choruses, both male and female, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, noble and gipsey, religious and 
bacchanalian and warlike, came out in in fresh clear 
colors. The ballet of bathing damsels, with but a 
dainty bit of Soro’s grace, was unexceptionable ; 
and the military band upon the stage made spirit-stir- 
ring music. But where to begin, and when to leave 
off! It were folly to attempt here to go deeply into 
so vast a subject. Suffice it to recall mere hints. 

The first act gave us the banquet in the castle of 
Count de Nevers (CorettTr1,) with the smart and ting- 
ling “orgy” chorus; the tenor romance in which the 
Protestant hero of the piece, Raoul (TAmARo,) relates 
his love adventure ; the grand old Lutheran choral, as 
rolled forth in the stentorian tones of Marcel, the old 
Huguenot soldier, who is something like a positive 
creation in the way of character, and lifted up to sat- 
isfying grandeur the masterly impersonation of 
Formes ; the Huguenot battle song, Piff-Paff, sung 
by the same, as no other man probably can sing it ; 
and the salutatory flourish of the page, Urbain, in 
which part, M’me. Gurontr appeared to better advan- 
The dresses of this feasting 
conclave of French nobles were superb, and so was 
the scene. 

Act second introduced to us M’me. Lanorpe, in 
the character of the Queen, Margaret of Valois, sur- 
rounded by her ladies, in the gardens of Turaine. 
Her music, a series of rhapsodical bird-flights of song 
—not melodies, for the most part, but exquisitely 
florid passages—tells of the joy of living, the sweet 
sense of life, in such peaceful scenes, and deprecates 


tage than in Lucrezia. 


the religious rancor of the times. Never, with the ex- 
ception of Jenny Lind, and perhaps some of the best 
moments of Lagrange, have we listened to such per- 
M’me. Laborde’s 
voice was sweet and fresh and liquid, compared with 
our recollections of her visit here some years ago, 
and her execution is the finished perfection of all ease 
and grace; in sustained crescendo tones, the voice 
would seem to grow as if renewed and fed from hid- 
den fountains. Her look and manner, too, were charm- 
ing, and entirely suited to the part. These bird warb- 
lings were beautifully relieved by snatches of female 
chorus. Then came the duets with Raoul, and her 


fect singing of high florid music. 
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exquisitely tripping staccato in the lines commencing 
Ah! si j’etais coquette. Coquette she is not at all, 
kind noble soul ; not, however, for the want of plenty 
of vivacity. 

Act Thirdis a marvellous combination of contrasts. 
Quaint, grotesque, suggestive of the middle-ages- 
Victor Hugo-like is all this music. The scene is an 
out-door festival in the Prés aux cleres. 
-atholic students ; choruses of women ; the loud ring- 
ing Rataplan of the Huguenot soldiers ; then a solemn 


Choruses of 


catholic marriage procession, women chanting in 
thirds, a wild antique, primitive religious strain in no 
settled key, fluctuating between major and minor like 
astrain heard in the fitful pauses of the wind ; then 
with this the loud Rataplan again ; then gipsey songs ; 
then the curfew bells and: watchman’s call, and all 


sounds die out to a murmur in the orchestra as night 
brocds over the deserted streets. Then comes the 
anxious scene between Marcel and Valentine (M’lle. 
Pornsor), and the duel, and general quarrel, and the 
sudden entrance by torchlight of the Queen and cor- 
téve on horseback, with an illuminated barge, bearing 
a band of music in the background, &e., &e. All is 


now ominous of the coming danger. 


Act Fourth. The catholic leaders lay out the dark 
plan of the night’s work (the massacre of St. Bar 
tholomew’s night). Valentine and Raoul, who have 
overheard it, have a duet scene, intensely exciting of 
course, in which the clear, powerful and eminently 
dramatic quality of M’lle. Pornsor’s soprano made 


itself felt beyond a question. She made a fine im- 





pression by-her powers as a tragic singer, which grew 
upon the audience through this and the last act. 

Sig. Tamaro sang with earnestness, and as much 
power as his light style of tenor would permit. The 
But we are forget- 


part requires a great tenor. 
ting the great feature of this fourth act,—the one 
musical effect in the whole opera which rises to some- 
thing like the sublime, and that is where the priests 
enter to take the oath of the conspirators and bless 
the poniards. This is appallingly wild and grand. 
Parts of the music hereabouts, especially where St. 
Bris (Frorenza) leads off with so much fire, 
are essentially in the same spirit with many of Ver- 
di’s characteristic finales ; one could not but suspect 
that the Italian found much of his inspiration in this 
German. (Charge us, then, no longer with disliking 
Verdi on the ground of his music being Italian !) 
The fifth and last act is the massacre, of which we 
have no room to speak. On Monday we shall have 
the “ Huguenots ”’ again, after which it will be more 
reasonable to judge of it. After a first hearing one 
can only wonder, and begin but slowly to collect his 


thoughts. 


-—————-——  -_ n20<5e > 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


The Hanpret AND Haypn Soctrery, taking advantage of the 
presence of the Italian Opera, will give a concert in the Music 
I{all to-morrow (Sunday) evening, assisted by the principal ar- 
tists of Mr. Ullman’s troupe. The Society will sing some fine 
choruses from ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,’’ ‘‘ Solomon,” the ‘ Crea- 
tion,” and * Elijah’; and famous oratorio solos will be sung 
in English by Laporpg, Pornset, PiccoLomint, Formes and the 
rest. On the following Sunday, the same artists will aid the 
Society in their annual Christmas performance of the ‘* Mes- 
siah.” 


The Opera Company gave on Wednesday evoning a concert | 
in the theatre; last night (for the first time in Boston) Mo- 
zart’s Nozze dé Figaro! This afternoon Piccotomini will sing 
Serva Padrona or the Servant Mistress. 
And in imme- 


in Lucia and in La 
Monday night, a repetition of the Huguenots. 
diate prospect beyond rise up Robert le Diable, Il Barbiere di 
Certainly with 


Seviglia, and Don Giovanni on a grand scale. 


all his queer ways, musical Boston is largely indebted just now 
to Mr. Ullman. Who else has had the courage or the manage- 
rial genius to give us these grand thus realizing 
to us hopes that have been long deferred. The addition to | 
our repertoire in half a month of Robert, the Huguenots, * Fi- 
gere's Marriage”, and Serra Padrona, and with such artists, 
such an orchestra and all, is a rare windfall in these dry 


operas, 


places. 





Tue Sarartes or Musrcau. Artists. — The 
French papers give some curious statistics in regard 
to the salaries paid to great musical artists. We learn 
that Milibran received in London, for every perform- 
ance at Drury Lane, $750. Lablache, for singing 
twice, $750, and for a single lesson to Queen Victoria, 
$200. Ata soirée in London, Grisi received $1,200. 
Paganini charged $400 a lesson. Hummel left a for- 
tune of $75,000, and twenty six diamond rings, thirty- 
four snuff boxes and one hundred and fourteen 
watches, which had been presented to him at various 
times. 

In modern days musicians are quite as extravagant- 
ly paid : Alboniand Mario get $400 every night they 
sing ; Tamberlik every time he sings a certain high 
note demands $500. Madame Gazzaniga was paid 
$500 a night recently in Philadelphia. Herz and 
Thalberg each made about 60,000 in this country. 
Lagrange, at Rio Janeiro, is now receiving a princely 
salary ; and Piccolomini costs her manager over $5,- 
000 a month. 

At the Italian Opera in Paris, for the present sea- 
son, M. Calzando, the manager, pays as follows: To 
Tamberlik, for seventeen representations, $8,000 ; 
Alboni, $2,200 for seven representations ; Mario, 15,- 
000 for a season of five months ; Grisi, $5,000 for two 
months ; Madame Penco, $14,000 for the season ; the 
Graziani Brothers, $15,400; Corsi, a baritone, $4,000; 
Galvani, $3,600; Nantier Didiée, $4,000; Zecchini, 
$3,500; Mdlle. de Ruda, $3,400. The chorus’and 
orchestra cost for the season $17,600. 





Musical Correspondence. 





Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 13— Mrs. Estcorr, 
assisted by Messrs. Duranp and Estcort, and 
Max Mayo, of this city, gave a concert here, last 
Tuesday evening, which was quite fully attended, 
Ev- 
erything went off finely — Mrs. Estcott singing with 
her usual spirit — and executing some most difficult 
passages with brilliancy and ease. Mr. Durand sang 
in the same magnificent manner which I spoke of in 
my last. Max Mayo played Thalberg’s difficult fan- 
tasia on the “‘ Huguenots ” wijh splendid effect; and 
made his audience feel proud that they possessed such 
a performer. The “ Estcott Troupe” were induced 
to come to this country in a most unfortunate time — 
just when Piccolomini was captivating the New York- 
ers ;— what company in the world, I should like to 
know, could compete with the fascinating little 
witch? Mr. Burton brought them over here, and 
when he found, after a few performances in New 
York, that he would make a “losing thing” of 
it, closed up his theatre and threw up his engage- 
ment, leaving them sans amis in the opera-going 
world. Mr. Burton may have greater reasons, and 
be justified in doing as he did, but it seems a little 
too bad that the misfortune should come upon Mrs. 
Estcotr and her troupe, because a manager unwit- 
tingly makes a faux pas. I understand that she has 
sued Mr. Burton for breach of contract, and will un- 
doubtedly receive full justice from the hands of the 
court. 

The ‘ Beethoven Society” is in full blast, and 
hard at work on Dr. Léwe’s (pronounced Leroy, I 
suppose) oratorio of the “ Seven Sleepers.” Step- 


considering the unpleasant state of the weather. 


, 


| ping into Messrs. Barker & Co.’s music rooms the 


other evening, I found two gentlemen performing 
Schubert’s delightful symphony in C., for four hands. 
Didn’t it bring up delicious associations of the old 
“ Gewandhaus Concerts”’ in Leipsic, — when Key 
and Pratt (peace to his ashes) and CLapp and one 
or two others of us used to sit together facing that 
long row of Deutsche Damen, and> see Juxivs 
Rierz conduct that superb body of musicians through 
the different movements of the above-mentioned 
symphony, as well as those never-to-be-forgotten 
tone-poems and pictures of Beethoven and of Men- 


| delssohn ? There was wont to sit white-haired Moscu- 


ELES, with his down-dropped and protruding un- 
der lip, and who knew Beethoven personally, — 
couldn’t we watch the expression of his face and 
learn to know where all the great points lay in those 
immortal works? And there, too, sat dear old 
HavuptTMann, with his quiet manner and good, pleas- 
ant countenance, — didn’t we feel that he knew by 
heart all the intricacies of counterpoint which were 
being thrown before us, by his wonderful knowledge 
of harmony ? 
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And then, sometimes, there would be FerpINanD 
Hiner, and Ruspenstern, and Dreyscnock, and 
Ciara ScuumMAnn, and Joacurim, and ARABELLA 
Gopparp, appearing as soloists! What a glorious 
atmosphere was that to bein! And where Rrerz 
stood, with Davin immediately before him leading 
the violins, once moved the beloved form of Men- 
DELSsoHN! Happy reminiscences are all these ; but 
I must leave them for the present, and’write you 
more anon. i. 

Berwin, Nov. 22.— Part of the music of the last 
eight days I have heard. Four symphony concerts I 
have missed! What should we say to this at home ? 
The grand one by the Royal Orchestra was of the 
number, and I remained at home because I did not 
dare risk the intolerable heat and want of ventilation 
in the gallery of the opera-house concert room ; 
Liebig’s extra concert in the Sing-Akademie was 
another, because on that evening the Laub-Radecke 
Quartet called several of us in that direction. Two 
of Liebig’s usual concerts, because of the smoking 
on Friday and of the crowd on Wednesday evening. 

What I have attended during this time were : 

1. Opera. Gluck’s “ Orpheus and Eurydice.” I 
have nothing new to add to my account of it three 
years since. I was just as much struck now as then 
with the wonderful beauty of the opening chorus, 
where the Greek men and women surrounding the 
tomb of Eurydice lament the loss of the beautiful 
one and call upon her shade to hear them if it be in 
her power, with the voice of Orpheus occasionally 
heard through the current of tones, calling in the 
saddest accents simply her name. Indeed through the 
whole I was as much struck as before with the won- 
derful adaptation of the music to the dramatic situa- 
tion and to the gradual changes of feeling from sor- 
row to despair, from hope to the fullness of bliss 
when the lost one is finally restored. Now, as then, 
my appreciation of Gluck’s art rises to astonishment 
at the manner in which he has made the pleading 
tones of Orpheus, when he descends into Tartarus, 
gradually overcome the opposition of the subterrane- 
an powers, and by the force of his singing open a 
way through that dark region to the Elysium beyond. 
The myth is, that by the force ot music he conquered. 
The task of Gluck was to write such music that we 
can feel the result a probable one — and this the com- 
poser has done! And magnificent Johanna Wagner! 
As I listened the question came up, why not bring 
this out in Boston as it was first brought out here, 
in oratorio style? How divinely would Adelaide 
Phillipps sing the Orpheus! How deliciously Mrs. 
Long or Mrs. Harwood the Eurydice! The part of 
Amor is unimportant comparatively. And if the 
Handel and Haydn Society would give one or two 
Saturday evenings to it, what a body of voices for 
the few but noble choruses! Let it be translated into 
English, and let the programmes give hints of the ac- 
tion. The Sing-Akademie produced it in this way 
here first and that led to its revival, nay, to its per- 
manent place, upon the stage of the grand opera. 
Excepting from an air or two our Boston musical 
public knows nothing of Gluck. Could not an audi- 
ence of two thousand be found who would gladly 
hear it twice or three times each year? I cannot but 
think, if Adelaide Phillipps could have such an 
opportunity, that she at last would be duly apprecia- 
ted. She would have no opportunity here for mere 
vocal gymnastics, unless she abused the music, but 
would have, what is better, one to show the very 
depths of tenderness and the higher passions. The 
way she sung last year in the “Messiah” proves to me 
that she could feel and then sing Gluck. 

2. The Lavs-Rapecke Quartet —the last of the 
four, of which, as I wrote before, three of Beet- 
hoven’s works constituted the programme. To us 
Americans the execution was wonderful, and I find 
the impression was general that this quartet is supe- 





rior to the other great one. Of Laub and Radecke I 
have written you. The viola is played by Richard 
Woenrst, of whom I only know that he is a music- 
teacher and composer here — and of so much talent 
that I once heard a symphony — Friihling’s (Spring) 
symphony ?—of his played at a Royal Orchestra 
soirée. He has hardly yet reached middle life. 

The violoncellist is Dr. Bruns, an amateur, one of 
the officers in the Royal Library, to whomI was in- 
debted three years since for much politeness when 
studying the history of our Calvinistic psalmody. 

I mentioned Wente in my last. As his pianoforte 
compositions are becoming so well known in Ameri- 
ca, it may interest many readers of the Journal if I 
translate the notice of him, which is also in the 
Prague paper —in an article upon the fiftieth anui- 
versary of the Conservatorium. 

Karl Wehle was born March 17, 1825, studied mu- 
sic with J. Prosch, but afterwards entered upon a 
mercantile life. In 1848, being in London, he be- 
came acquainted with Thalberg, by whose advice he 
came back to Germany and entered upon a regular 
course of musical study at Leipzig. He studied com- 
position with Richter, pianoforte with Moscheles until 
1850, when he went to Berlin to perfect himself as a 
pianist under Kullak. Since then he has travelled, 
giving concerts, in France, Spain, England and North 
Germany. His pianoforte compositions have already 
reached Op. 46, and are very popular. His “‘ Marche 
Cossaque ” is known everywhere. He makes Paris 
his home, and is now, as I said above, on the point 
of going with Laub to Russia. I have not heard him 
play. 

3. Tuesday afternoon Liebig’s concert, at which 
an Overture, by C. C. Converse (a young Ameri- 
can) was played. It is in fact a “ pupil” work and 
no criterion to jndge of his powers in this department 
of music. It was well received and repeated upon 
Friday — when I could not hear it as it was a “ smo- 
king’ day —one of those days when the smoke is 
carried out in carts after the concerts — I suppose — 
for else I cannot conceive how the building is cleared. 

As to the overture, I prefer to give the opinion of 
one of the first musicians in the city to my own — 
with which, however, I agree fully. It exhibits mu- 
sical talent, especially a natural turn for melody, but 
a want of command of orchestration, and a lack o 
fundamental contrapuntal study, both of which 
branches of the art he is now pursuing under Haupt. 

The young German composers can often, with a 
tithe of the melodic power here shown, produce a 
more effective orchestral work, simply from the fact 
that they have been hearing this kind of music all 
their lives and have learned to use the orchestra as 
they have learned their mother tongue. Still, under 
all disadvantages, we were not ashamed of this 
American work. 

Latterly, at most of Liebig’s concerts, some one 
new piece has been played, and in nearly all, if not 
in every case, has been received with mingled ap- 
plause and hisses. In this case, from my point of 
observation, the applause was predominant. No au- 
dience, of which the majority has been educated by 
years of acquaintance with the great masters of or- 
chestral writing, will be satisfied with a succession of 
tone pictures any more than a really literary audience 
will applaud a speaker who can merely string to- 
gether eloquent passages. In both cases there would 
be a subject —a theme — and this mu be wrought 
out with logical sequence. In music this can only be 
attained by conquering the groundwork of harmony 
—canon and fugue. Moreover, this implies some- 
thing more than the ability to make canons and 
fugues merely by rule—the spirit of the Sonata 
form must be thus made our own. It is the spirit of 
logic —not alone syllogistic rules—which the pro- 
found reasoner must acquire. I see nothing to pre- 
vent Mr. C., under such a man as Haupt, from mak- 
ing this spirit his own. A, W.'T. 
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Special Dotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
BATES Mu es Cc. 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 





Mosic By MatLt.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be~ 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Words by Mrs. Hall. Music 
W. R. Dempster. 


A new song of this favorite composer, which par- 
takes in no small degree of all the excellencies which 
were enumerated in the last number as belonging to 
Mr. Dempster’s productions. 


Eveleen Lamore. 
by 


O ask not my heart if Ilovethee. JZ. H. Parish. 
A light, pleasing ‘‘ bagatelle.” 


J. B. Packard. 


No, I cannot forget thee. J. R. Phelps. 
Two parlor-ballads for young singers. 


Maggie of Nantucket. 


True love never dies. E. H. Hime. 25 
A ballad in that style which is generally termed 
“ taking ’’ —a graceful and sometimes pathetic melody 
to touching words. 


Bonnie Bessie Lee. Scotch Song. J. T. Craven. 


A pretty little ballad with those cunning peculiari- 
ties in melody and rhythm which constitute one of 
the greatest musical charms of Scotch songs. 


The green trees whispered low and mild. Poetry 
by Longfellow. Music by J. Blockley. 


The subdued, hushed tone of the poem has been ex- 
pressed remarkably well in the music. There are few 
among Longfellow’s poems so eminently fit for musical 
treatment. Blockley has made the most of it and his 
version cannot but give the greatest satisfaction. 


Jenny Bell. T. H. Howe. 


Sally come up, or The Niggers’ holiday. Blackney. 

Echoes from the recesses of Ethiopian minstrelsy ; 

the first sentimental, the second comic; both clever 
productions in their line. 


Ever of thee. Arr. with Guitar accomp. Bishop. 


Will be very welcome toamatenr guitar players, and 
an easy arrangement of this charming song, which is 
fast getting popuiar. 


Song and Chorus. 


Instrumental Music. 


The Erlking, So. by Schubert, ar. by Franz Liszt. 

Schubert’s most celebrated ballad, in a superior 

pianoforte arrangement, which, notwithstanding its 

difficulty, will be eagerly bought and practised by ev- 

ery player of some ability, as it depicts the thrilling 
passages of the song with intense dramatic effect. 


Dearest Spot. Quickstep. W. C. Glynn. 

A lively quickstep, introducing the melody of the 

favorite song: ‘*The dearest spot on earth to me is 
home, sweet home.” 


Books, 


Bertini’s Serr-Teacuine Catecnism of Mu- 
sic, for the Pianoforte, together with Ample Ex- 
planations of the Science as applicable to every 
Musical Instrument. 

This is a new and popular hand-book by the author 
of the celebrated Method of Piano Instruction. It is 
comprehensive in its style, attractive, and adapted to 
the capacity of the great mass of learners. An exam- 
ination of its pages will convince any one of its re- 
markable excellence, and its use will soon prove it to 
be an indispensable both to teachers and scholars. 




















